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Part Il—Vot. VI. FEBRUARY, 1854. 


PROGRESS AND POSITION OF MECHANICS. 


In the early ages of the world the mechanic arts were almost unknown. 
Those that existed were not, however, all of that rude form which some 
imagine them to have been, but exhibited proofs of wonderful skill. When- 
ever dress and shelter are necessary, then it is indispensable that some of the 
arts should be understood; and if we trace back the history of those products, 
we find that progress has been made, not in the degree of perfection to which 
such workmanship has arrived, but in the material used, and in the conveni- 
ences for performing the work. For example: before civilization had ever 
begun to dawn, in a given country, if it was a latitude of frost and snow, its 
inhabitants were clothed in skins. Those skins were dressed and ornamented 
with a degree of skill that can not even now be surpassed. Besides, this 
skill in workmanship was achieved alniost in the entire absence of mechanical 
tools. The most elegant of Indian quill-work is an illustration of this. So 
is the incomparable work of a similar kind wrought by the Chinese and some ~ 
other Eastern nations. Several of the nations that inhabit the interior of 
Africa are said by travellers to excel wonderfully in ornamental work in 
ivory, and the softer metals, as well as in those kinds so often seen among the 
natives of our own country. 

In civilized society, these arts are indispensable. They are not merely 
important, but without them civilization could not exist. 

To live in such an era, we must have not only a shelter from the cold, 
which a hovel would furnish, but we must have a comparatively handsome 
and convenient dwelling, into which the beams of the sun have free admit- 
tance, at our pleasure. A rude skin would protect us from the cold, but cly- 
ilization requires the taste and skill of an artist to give form and beauty to 
our clothing. The material must also be unlike that which nature and bar- 
barism allow to the wandering savage. It is too degrading to a progressive 
race to be furnished with nothing higher in any and every department than 
the rude savage enjoys. This necessity extends to all the conveniences, and 
even the essentials of life. Hence it is that the word itself, “ necessaries,” 
has its thousands of shades of meaning, according to the condition of the indi- 
vidual to whom it is applied. What is “a necessary ” to one class of people, 
would be a luxury to others in a less favored condition. 

Taking the view thus far presented, we might perhaps infer, that the social 
position of the mechanic would be higher or lower, precisely in proportion to 
the condition of the mechanic arts. Where the many are dependent on the 
few for those higher forms of art which the few alone know how to create, 
it is natural that they should be looked up to, as dispensers of especial favors. 
They might be regarded with the same admiring gaze with which children 
sometimes stare at a fancy glass-blower, or some of even higher pretensions 
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look upon one whed eciiene.« some striking quidion) in chemistry, or in 
some other of the physical sciences. 

Accordingly, in ancient times, we find Vulcan was one of the gods, and 
Vaulundr, the smith, in the Scandinavian mythology, was the son of a giant 
and of a mermaid, and held an assigned position about the person of the 
king. Next to the military hero, perhaps, was the smith who provided him 
with armor and weapons. 

Properly speaking, nature has not furnished us with any tools or imple- 
ments. The knife, the axe, the plane, the plough, the harrow, the loom, the 
brush, nor even the card ; none of these, nor any tolerable substitute for them, 
nor any other implement, is found as a natural production. What though 
ve find the teazle growing in countries where the arts are unknown ‘—no use 
can be made of it. To apply it, conveniently, to any useful purpose, requires 
mechanical invention. 

But if we look atsociety again, after time for progress has elapsed, we find a 
state of things in which the position of the elements which make it up is re- 
versed. This is in consequence of another change in the mind of the commun- 
ity. These marvellous creations of art are no longer objects of curiosity, but the 
eye has been satisfied with admiring them as novelties, and men have begun 
to love and long for the comfort and conveniences which these inventions can 

rocure. Fur, with inventions there is created the power of accumulation, 
and of enjoying the benefits which the ownership of property is cap able of 
securing. True, men might be “rich” in the times of the patriarchs. But 
they could be rich only in flocks and herds, and their owner could not appro- 
priate to his personal use more of the products of this property, though 
counted by thousands, than could he who owned only his tens, or even his 
units. It is only after the introduction of mechanical arts that one man 
could make his position essentially more comfortable, more luxurious, or more 
elegant than that of his neighbor ; and when, by these means, the power of 
accumulation was so immensely multiplied, and scope was given for the 
exercise of talent in manufacturing, and its necessary consequence, in profit- 
able trade, then came the diversities of condition, since extended more and 
more, and the luxury is the object of ambition, while the handicraft which 
was con petent to produce it is regarded like any other manual labor. 

There is, however, this distinction among the various kinds of labor, that 
is inherent in the very nature of things. Each kind of labor or manufacture 
will be held as honorable according as it requires the exercise of talent, of 
education, and of especial skill. 

Why is not the profession of the boot-black considered an honorable call- 
ing? Simply because any fooi can do such work. Why does any other 
trade stand higher, in its rank, than that? Because it requires more talent 
and skill. Why is the “boss” allowed, always, a higher place than his 
employées? Because the idea is innate, (if there are innate ideas,) that to 
obtain and maintain such a position, demands of a man a more than average 
amount of those qualifications. Wedo not say that other matters do not 
sometimes enter into these views, to modify, or in some way affect the degree 
of regard entertained for those in such positions, but we do say that this feel- 
ing can not easily be separated from them. Apparent exceptions actually 
confirm the correctness of this position. Have we not repeatedly heard some 
ambitious apprentice or disappointed “ jour” speak contemptuously of those 
stationed over bim, in such language as this: “Smith needn’t feel so grand 
to think he is so and so; he dvesn’t know any more than I do,” or, “it was 
his father’s money that secured the place for him?” &c., &c. 
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We are very meds inelined to ballon that the “ worship” which is so uni- 
versally paid to wealth is, in part, to be attributed to this principle. It is not 
the abstract idea of large possessions, nor even the luxury they place within 
one’s reach ; but it is this conviction, that the possessor, he who amassed the 
wealth, had more efficient talent, more available power and influence ; and 
this influence covers the less fortunate in its shadow, and shows them to be 
inferior. Accordingly, when some fool, some vain fop, or indolent dreamer 
inherits large property, he fails to receive the personal consideration freely 
granted to others in like condition. 

There is another phase to this progressive period. Not only did new 
inventions and their products become articles of common trade, but nothing 
uncommon is now required in their manufacture. Though Vulcan was a 
god, when he forged nothiny but thunderbolts, when he or his successors con- 
descended to make horse-shoes, and nails, and hammers, &c., it was found that, 
with the invention of proper tools, a common mortal was quite competent to 
multiply these productions. Hence later Vulcans are mere blacksmiths. It 

was, perh: aps, aanighty task for him of old to forge out the artillery of the 
gods; it might have been equally difficult, perhaps a much more difficult 
work, to forge a common hammer ; but when hammers and anvils and well- 
arranged forges are to be had for | a few peiey. shillings, it ceases to become 
the gods to be Vulcans, and henceforth mere men, and common and ordinary 
men any where, may become blacksmiths. 

But a machinist is something higher. The blacksmith can’t make the 
tools and mechanical combinations requjred for this work; and if he could, it 
would require another and an advanced stage of apprenticeship to use them. 
Henee, socially viewed, the machinist, in the very necessity of the case, 
stands on higher ground than the blacksmith. The latter looks up to him. 
No successful machinist ever thought of becoming a blacksmith, while every 
day, blacksmiths aspire to become “machinists. This is quite enough to show 
that our position is substantially correct. 

Go through all the arts, and the test will apply and bring out the same 
result. 

Nor is this all. The ratio of compensation demanded and freely given, 
apart from the expense of the work, material, &c., will also be found to be in 
the same ratio. ‘The whitesmith demands more for a job of an hour than 
does the blacksmith; the machinist more than either; the maker of chro- 
nometers, &c., still more. 

The mechanic arts and mechanics sustain very different positions, in differ- 
ent communities, whether of larger or smaller extent, as at the north and at 
the south, in city and in country, &e. 

In different communities, too, while the ratios above described are perhaps 
never grossly violated, except in individual cases, the sums paid for the same 
service are very unequal. 

It is curious and instructive to inquire into the relative social position of 
mechanics in various parts of the world. We can now only present a hint 
or two on this subject. 

In England, the humbler and poorer sort, however skillful, are miserably 
rewarded for the exercise of that skill. Perhaps there is no country where 
the wages of such will procure so little comfort in return. That hich pays 
dollars ‘here, pays but shillings, or even pence, there. 

The analysis of this state of things would require us to look at the organi- 
zation of society in general in that country. Rank in England is based on 
fictitious and accidental circumstances, not on a substantial reality. The title 
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which descends to a worthless heir, from some ancestor of even notorious 
infamy, but the descendant, perhaps, of a feudal lord, is entitled to, and 
receives more distinction, than the most ingenious artist, or the most thorough 
student of science. The “ nobility” are land-owners. Titles are thus asso- 
ciated with immense free-hold estates, while the mere artisan, whose whole 
estate, it may be, is only his shop and tools, and the products of his own inven- 
tive faculty, is left to acquire his own reputation. And, with few exceptions, 
this, under such circumstances, is synonymous with being unknown, except in 
one’s own neighborhood, and having a reputation only co-extensive with that 
of the village school-master. 

In other words, the distinctions which ought to belong to merit wherever 
found, are there monopolized by the few, and the entire mass of artisans 
have to toil up the hill of distinction against tremendous odds. 

Low wages are almost a necessary consequence of this state of things. 
Moneyed capital may command a larger income, whether in one form or an- 
other; but mere handicraft, almost equally at the command of each among 
the masses of society, can conquer only by the greatest effort. In fact, the 
vast expense attending the style of the higher orders, could not perhaps 
endure the increased draft upon their incomes, required by a fair compensa- 
tion to the masses for their labor, without diminishing materially the profits 
of the heads of the establishments who gave them employment. 

In this country it is not so. Here, intellect is king. Money is not king. 
True, it is second to nothing else; too often not even to moral worth. But 
give money to a fool, and how soon is it safely deposited in the pockets of 
those who have more wit! Arms are not strength. But cut off the arms 
of the strong man, and how easily, in comparison, can he be overpowered! 
Such is wealth to intellect. Intellect may be strong, but without arms, 
Often, this is the explanation of the want of success. 

But intellect is king. The intelligent artist stands on the same level with 
his compeers in other pursuits. His individual position may be more or less 
favored. He may have more or less of motive to make effort. His facilities, 
in various ways, may be more or less; but there is no barrier that he may not 
break down, there is no honor he may not achieve, there is no title of dis- 
tinction he may not acquire. The agriculturist is not in his way. He is not 
a rival. On the other hand, he glories in his success. The entire yeomanry 
of the whole land glory in the names of Watt and Whitney and Fulton and 
Perkins, and a host of others, who have lived, to say nothing of the present 
generation, anc are as really household gods as those who by their swords 
achieved their independence. 

Sometimes the artisan becomes peculiarly an object of interest. Look at 
the Crystal Palace, and see how small a space is occupied by the agriculturist. 
The things there exhibited, numbering thousands and tens of thousands, are 
almost exclusively the works of art. And how rich, how splendid! What 
a field is here opened! American mechanic, if the spirit of A MAN is in you, 
take possession of that field. It is as broad as the acres of God’s earth. It 
is as deep as the sea. It is as rich as wealth. 

We had purposed when we began to write, to give another train of thought 
connected with this subject, but must defer it till our next number. 
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FRUIT CULTURE NOW, AND FRUIT CULTURE TEN YEARS AGO 


In fruit time, most every body likes good fruit; every body is animated and 
made thrice glad by the appearance of fine apples, peaches, and pears. Ten years 
since, horticultural science and the pomological art had not made much impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people, at least in this country. In New-Jersey, it 
is true, the fruit-growing business had developed itself to a considerable ex- 
tent, and the peach was raised with success at that time; but we have now, 
in the United States, more than five hundred different varieties of peaches, 
and different kinds are constantly increasing as the horticultural art becomes 
more and more developed. Horticultural soeieties are springing up in most 
every quarter of the Union. In California, the people boast of raising larger 
fruit than we—boast of their pomological societies, and the luxuriant gardens 
of Los Angelos; so that the whole country seems to be awakened to the 
importance of growing an abundance of wholesome fruit. This is as it should 
be; for there is no branch of agricultural labor so lucrative to the farmer and 
gardener as is that branch which relates to fruit-raising. 

Set out a grape-vine next spring, and in two years, with good management, 
you can eat, from your vine, fine bunches of Isabella grapes, and they will not 
injure your appetite, much less the coats of your stomach ; on the contrary, you 
will be benefited by them. Set out a thrifty apple-tree, seven feet high, in the 
spring of 1854, and in the summer or fall of 1857 you can pluck from it apples 
that would do credit to any body’s table. But you must not manage the tree 
as it was the people’s wont to doctor apple-trees ten or fifteen years ago—set 
them out in grass sods, without paying any attention tothem. Men formerly 
seemed to think that fruit-trees would stand almost any kind of treatment, 
and come out well. But this is not true. They must receive due care and 
attention, and they will pay you a large per centage for the labor you lay out 
in their cultivation ; but if you abuse them by cutting off large limbs unne- 
cessarily, and by ploughing up the lateral roots when the tree requires them 
to give it nourishment, you cannot expect that they are going to bring you 
in a large profit. We were taught several years since, that Jarge limbs should 
be cut off from the trunks of apple-trees; but modern science now teaches 
that this is a bad practice, and results in the material injury of the tree. Old 
farmers, and I don’t know but I may say old gardeners, made it a practice to 
cut off the lower lateral limbs of their apple-trees, and what they did it for 
I cannot for my life imagine, unless it was to plough under the trees for tur- 
nips and potatoes. But modern science says to them, “ You have made fatal 
havoe among your fruit-trees ; for, first, you have caused them to decay by 
cutting off their most important branches ; and, second, you have ploughed 
too much under them, which ploughing has resulted injuriously in respect to 
their roots and spongioles.” Modern horticulture tells us that large |) :bs do not 
want removing from fruit-trees ; that the spongioles, or absorbent vessels, and 
the larger roots, must not be ploughed up if we would be successful ir rais- 
ing thrifty apple and pear-trees. It is sometimes necessary, we admit, to root- 
prune, but such instances, in our estimation, are quite rare, and allowable 
only where the roots afford too much nourishment to the tree. 

The process of pruning of late, has become important to the fruit grower. 
Prune, but don’t prune too much. You can form a tree most generally to 
your own liking, by judicious pruning. For instance, the apple-tree can be 
keptlow by cutting off the top shoots when it is young, or it can be made 
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to run up high in the air, by “nipping off” the side branches. But we 
should be careful, I think, in cutting off lateral branches; for if we run the 
apple-tree up twenty or thirty feet high, our fruit, as a consequence, will be 
jammed and spoiled when it comes in contact with the ground. As a gene- 
ral thing, we ought to think to keep our fruit-trees down low to the ground, 
and thus we would be enabled to gather our apples, pears, &c., without thirty 
or forty-feet ladders. And another thing; all trees should be pruned while 
they are young, for it is very difficult to nip the end of the limbs off after the 
tree attains to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. I have tried the process, 
and found it to be very hard work for the arms and neck. The grape-vine, 
no doubt, is greatly benefited by judicious pruning; but some people say 
that it ought to be pruned but very little, while others say that it should be 
pruned more than any other plant. It is sufficient to say that it wants tho- 
rough care to make it a profitable vine, as do all other plants. 

Modern horticulture teaches some new things in relation to propagating 
trees. For instance, we learn that the grape-vine—the native grape-vine— 
may be grafted by simply this process: cut it off below the surface of the 
ground, then split it, and insert the desired kind of grape-scions; bandage it 
tightly, (use wax if thought to be necessary ;) and then close the dirt over it, 
and it is said its success cannot well be doubted. And our present experience 
informs us that in reality, the “currant-bush ” is wrongly named, for it ought 
to assume the name of a tree, since, in fact, by judicious pruning, it can be 
made to grow with a trunk and top like the apple-tree ; and by thus pruning 
it, the fruit, says Barry, as well as my humble self, grows twice if not thrice 
as large as it does when the bush is left without culture. 

These are facts for the million. Prune, cultivate, and manage your fruit- 
trees in accordance with the teachings of modern horticulture. 
) W. Tapvan. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y., February, 1854. 


GRAFTING STONE FRUIT. 


Ir is a mistaken idea that many entertain, that there is difficulty attending 
grafting stone-fruit. It may as safely and as surely be performed with the 
plum and cherry as with the apple and pear. A little more care may be 
necessary, from the fact that the wood of these fruits does not split so easily ; 
and a greater care becomes necessary, in consequence °f the different arrange- 
ment of the bark, which, with tiie apple and pear, is easily cleft with the 
wood, while on trees producing stone-fruit, it runs around the stalk, rendering 
it liable to be irregularly torn, unless precautions are taken in cleaving to in- 
sert the graft. | 

Hence, we find it necessary to make a longitudinal slit in the bark, with a 
very sharp knife, previous to cleaving the wood, which should also be done with 
a sharp instrument. Sometimes, when the bark was very firm, and a dispo- 
sition was shown in the cuticle to curl, we have found it necessary to secure 
it in its place by a bandage, and for this purpose, we have used an India- 
rubber ring, cut considerably smaller than the stalks, and drawn over it when 
rendered pliable by warming. This will hold the bark in its place until it 
heals, when the bandage may be taken off. 

Another cause of failure in grafting stone-fruit arises from the delay which 
attends the operation. To be successful, it should be. done before the» frost 
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starts at all. We (in lat. 42° 20°) have performed the operation early in 
March—when it was so cold we were obliged to have a pan of coals with us to 
warm the wax, in order to keep it pliable—with entire success. It may be 
performed from that time forward, but more care is necessary, and more 
doubtful success will attend if they live at all. 

Grafting large trees may sometimes succeed very well, but as a general 
thing, we cannot recommend it. The better way is to get the right kind of 
stocks, and graft near the ground, when the trees are no larger than a per- 
son’s thumb. Then, if the scion is like to outgrow the stock, earth can be 
placed around it, to give strength, and, it may be, new roots, to the scion. 


Yours truly, W. Bacon. 
Elmwood, January 21, 1854. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THB LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


ON MANURE FURNISHING FOOD FOR PLANTS. 


Permit me to offer you for the pages of your very instructive journal, the 
following extract from a work I prepared for another purpose, but which may 
be acceptable to your readers, and be followed with others, should you so 
deem it. Yours truly, BensaMin WILLARD. 

Lancaster, Jan. 17, 1854. 


We have said that plants contain four organic and ten inorganic constitu- 
ents, and that the laws of nature demand that, from the so:] and atmosphere, 
each one of these should be available, in order to secure perfect crops; and a 
full supply of each, to secure abundant crops. Perfect ears of corn can be 
raised on a soil lightly manured, from hills four feet apart, and one stalk in a 
hill, one ear to a stalk, even if the ground is ploughed only six inches deep, 
provided the soil is not too wet ortoodry. But quite a d:fferent culture and 
manuring is required to grow twice the number of hills, three stalks in a hill, 
and twin ears on most of them. The same will apply to raising wheat. 

Waiving remarks on the laws requiring a deeply and finely pulverized soil, 
for another article, we will, in this, consider manures as furnishing food for 
plants. From repeated experiments, it has been ascertained that the stale of 
animals contains a great amount of nutriment, or food for plants ; that simi-. 
lar effects are produced by applying the droppings of poultry, (guano,) ani- 
mal manure, (blood and offal of slaughter-yards,) &c., &c. Much of the 
value of these is liable to be lost by putrefaction and evaporation. By che- 
mistry, we ascertain what this is, and the way to retain it. It is well known 
that in cleaning horse-stables, especially under the floor, there is a very pun- 
gent smell. The same is true in opening a heap of stable manure that has 
been thrown up and heated. This smell is produced by the escape of 
ammonia, which is the essence and value of the manure, The loss is greater 
from privies, because their contents are still richer, and more highly charged 
with fertilizing gases. How to retain these, and to fix them in a state in 
which they will remain till used by the growing plants, is a question of great 
importance, which a scientific knowledge of these elements alone can an- 
swer. 

An English writer says : Before you begin to clean out your stable, dissolve 
some common salt in water; if a four-horse stable, say four pounds of salt, 
dissolved in two buckets of water, and poured through the nose of a water- 
pot over the stable-flooran hour or so before you begin to move the manure ; 
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and the volatile salts of ammonia will become fixed salts, from their having 
united with the muriatic acid of the common salt; and the soda, thus libe- 
rated from the salt, will quickly absorb carbonic acid, forming carbonate of 
soda. 

This powerful solvent will be a valuable agent in preparing the manure for 
the reception of plants, after it is applied to the soil. Night-soil is rendered 
inodorous by mixing it with charcoal-dust, (carbon.) Dry pulverized clay, 
and plaster of Paris, and ten times its weight of peat muck or turf may be 
added, or any other carbonaceous matter, with good effect. In heaping up 
manure, a portion of these mixed with it will, in a great measure, prevent 
the escape of ammonia, by their chemical action as above described. I have 
long practised sprinkling pulverized charcoal, or plaster, daily in our stables, 
and also in heaping up my manure with a free use of sult. The result has 
been most satisfactory. This gives it double value when kept under shelter. 
When mixed with alternate layers of meadow mud, treble the quantity may 
be obtained. 





STARCH MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. Epwarp Tucker, Esq., Belfast, Ireland, has invented a process of man- 
ufacturing Starch, from grain and potatoes, which appears valuable. It is 
substantially this: The reduced grain or potatoes is submitted to the usual 
process of fermentation, and is washed, so as to separate the bran, or refuse 
of the potato, from the rest of the materials forming the substance to be 
treated. The starching liquor is then run into a vat and allowed to remain 
for about thirty-six hours, for precipitation. The supernatant liquor is next 
run off, or removed, and the precipitate is broken up. A solution of sulphate 
of soda, or Glauber’s salts in boiling water, is prepared, in the proportion of 
about 13 Ibs. of the salt to one ton of the wheat, or other grain under treat- 
ment; and after cooling down this solution, it is poured into the precipitated 
starch ; and the vat being filled up with water, the entire contents are thor- 
oughly mixed, and intimately incorporated by stirring. The mass is then 
allowed to stand for twenty-four or thirty hours perfectly quiescent. In the 
subsequent process, technically known as the “ fine shift,” when the water and 
slimes are removed, another solution of the same salt is employed, but in 
much smaller proportions; about 3 lbs. weight only being applied to one 
ton of wheat. At this stago, in combination with the sulphate of soda, a 
portion of sulphuric acid is used, in the proportion of about one quart of the 
acid to the produce of four tons of wheat. The acid, in a diluted state, is 
poured gradually into the vat, which is then nearly filled up with fresh water ; 
and the whole contents are thoroughly mixed by agitation. When the 
starch has been precipitated, it is finished, and prepared for sale, and used in 
the ordinary manner. The patentee remarks that he has found sulphate of 
magnesia, muriate of soda, and other salts and acids, available for a similar 
purpose. This general process renders- pure all water suitable for manufac- 
turing starch, however hard and unsuitable it may have been originally. The 
pure starch is also better separated from the glutinous constituent of the 
grain; whilst the manufactured starch is superior in purity, sweetness, 
strength, fineness of texture, and whiteness, as compared with all starch 
made in the usual way ; and the yield is greatly increased. 
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ELECTRIC GAS. 





We publish the following statements of the London Mining Journal, and 
also the comments of the Scientific American, with our own views of the 
subject at the close: 

The proverb says, “There is nothing new under the sun ;” we have been 
led to doubt the truth of this from having witnessed a private exhibition of 
“electric gas.” That is, gas produced from water by means of electricity, 
and by which is developed, for the first time, the extraordinary phenomenon 
of burning the two gases together, without the least fear of explosion, which 
the most scientific and learned of men have ever hitherto deemed an imprac- 
ticability. : 

The gases produced by electricity are free from all possibility of explosion. 
Its production requires no expensive materials, nor are large premises neces- 
sary, whilst all existing pipes and lamps may be used if requisite; and in 
the economy of production there will be a saving of at least fifty per cent. 
upon the present cost of coal-gas. 

Mr. Gamble, a scientific gentleman, connected with gas-works and rail- 
ways, has made a report on this electric gas, in which he says : 

“T cannot find language sufficiently expressive to convey the astonishment 
I experienced at witnessing the effects of the electro-magnetic machine in the 
production of gas applicable for the purpose of artificial light and heat by 
the decomposition of water. Water is found, on a chemical analysis, to be 
composed of two permanently elastic fluids, or gases, called oxygen and hy- 
drogen. When water is decomposed, an enormous increase in volume is the 
result; this increase is about 2,000 times. It has been long known that 
water is decomposable by electrical agency, but this has been generally ef- 
fected by the action of a galvanic trough, at an expense so great as to be 
commercially prohibitory. But by the magnetic apparatus the expense is 
very trifling, being little more than interest on first cost of the machine, 
with a small addition for renewals, and the cost of the motive power. The 
decomposition of water for the purpose of obtaining a gas applicable for 
the production of artificial light and heat, has long engaged the atten- 
tion of chemists: and numerous discoveries professing to attain this 
desideratum have been made. All these (so far as I am acquainted 
with them) have for their object the separation of the hydrogen gas only ; 
no attempt, I believe, has hitherto been made to make use of the oxygen. 
The general mode in which the hydrogen is obtained, is by passing steam 
through scrap-iron, or a variety of other materials heated to a high tempera- 
ture ; in this manner, the vapor of water is decomposed, the oxygen unites 
with the heated solid body, and the hydrogen is liberated in the gaseous form, 
and collected in a gas-holder. But the gas resulting from the decomposition 
of water by the magnetic machine is altogether different. Here is collected 
not merely the hydrogen, but the oxygen also ; this increases the volume of 
production one-third, and the gas is altogether different in its composition. 

It is an invention, the most gigantic of the age of wonders.” 

[The above is a very long quotation, and we would not republish it unless 
we thought of accomplishing some good thereby. We will therefore point 
out the errors contained in it, and show the utter unscientific qualifications of 
its author, who is reported to be “a scientific gentleman.” And we do this 
as a duty, because we have seen the above republished in many of our ex- 
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changes, and we certainly do not wish nonsense to go abroad uncorrected, 
under the panoply of science. 

It is well known to almost every child in our land, that water is composed 
of hydrogen and oxygen, and when decomposed into these elements, they 
increase in ‘bulk about 2,000 times their volume—as water. But it is not 
true that water has generally been decomposed heretofore, by passing steam 
through red-hot scraps of iron, by which process the hydrogen is set free, 
while the oxygen unites with the metal: Zinc and iron, submitted to the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid, will generate hydrogen by decomposing the 
water ; but platinum, heated to a white heat, if plunged into water, will set 
both its oxygen and hydrogen free. 

But water has been decomposed into its elementary gases many times by the 
very plan set forth above, namely, electricity. This was Paine’s plan of de- 
composing water to obtain his light. It is more than twenty years since this 
was first done by the magneto-electrical machine of Mr. Saxton, a scientific 
American, residing in London: he accomplished the very thing said now to 
be “the most gigantic invention of this age of wonders,” and in the very 
city where the above affair has been thus unblushingly announced by a scien- 
tific gentleman. 

In 1838, Dr. Page, formerly of the Patent Office, made a great improve- 
ment on the magneto-electrical machine, by which powerful currents were 
generated, perfectly applicable to the decomposition of water. 

The gases of water are not fit for illumination, unless burned on lime or 
chalk, forming the Drummond Light. This light is very expensive and 
troublesome. The gases of water cannot be conveyed, and used in pipes like 
our common carburetted hydrogen, nor can they be used with safety. A jar 
containing hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions for forming water, will 
explode with great violence if a spark of electricity be passed through it; 
these gases will also explode if a light of any kind be applied to them. 

The statement above, that the gases of water “are free from all possibility 
of explosion,” is an unqualified untruth, and so is all that is stated about its 
cheapness of production. These gases can be safely burned by well-known 
apparatus made for the very purpose; still they are dangerous. They nro- 
duce, when burned, an intense heat; a heat so great, indeed, as to melt 
platinum like wax, by Dr. Hare’s blow-pipe; but unless burned upo’, jime or 
some solid incandescent substance, as we have already stated, they will pro- 
duce only great heat, but not’ good light. In the above ext*,act which we 
have quoted, there is nothing new except that which is wnt pye— Scientific 
American. | 

The literal sense of the proverb quoted above, “ There, js nothing new un- 
der the sun,” so far as inventions and new application:, of long-known prin- 
ciples are concerned, American mechanicians have long since discarded. 
There are a thousand things that are new, ayd many, which, in one sense, 
never will be old, for they will be exploded ‘us soij5 4s they are brought to 
the light. 

The endeavor to manufacture gas by the | decomposition of water, has been 
often and perseveringly pursued by mary persons, who were both practical 
and scientific; but, as the editor of the , Scientific American observes, without 
available success. 


Still, we have some substantir.) object; , : iti 
’ . ctions to make against the positions 
taken, both by the London ed ; - P 


: en itor and by our learned neighbor. Both are 
well vetSed in the principles of science applicable to the question discussed, 
no doubt; but is not the ‘atter going too far in denying what is claimed by 
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the London editor, as having now been accomplished, simply because it never 
before was accomplished? Even the chemists here have no knowledge of the 
mode of doing it; it may perhaps be done. 

When the elements which compose water are transformed into gases, and 
are brought into contact, they are explosive. This has long been known. 
But suppose some fortunate experimenter should be successful in arranging 
machinery, with the requisite chemical contrivances, so to speak, as té modify 
-essentially, by combination or otherwise, one of these elements, either hydro- 
gen or oxygen. It is obvious that the conditions of the mixture may be so 
changed, that there is no longer any danger of explosion. Whether Mr. 
Gamble has, in fact, accomplished this, remains to be proved, This result 
need not be considered impossible, even if it remains yet unachieved. The 
compound blow-pipe, as now constructed, is considered perfectly safe, and yet 
twe gases combine to give to it its tremendous power. 

There is another point, on which the chemistry of the past, so to speak, 
must not be too positive. Reference is made above to the discovery of Mr. 
Paine. It is not perhaps generally known that the results which he obtained 
were accomplished by a very simple modification of the machinery in com- 
mon use. He was always willing to exhibit every part of his apparatus, with 
the exception of one piece, scarcely larger than one’s fist, namely, the helix. 
The change made in the construction of this magic coil secured to him his 
measure of success, whatever that may have been. 

But what was this success? Perhaps the best answer may be a reference 
to bis English patent. He succeeded in producing an excellent light. The 
economy of the process was also quite satisfactory. But the machinery was 
un constant danger of being blown to pieces, and tiis danger he Jong tried 
in vain to remove. When, at last, he supposed that this difficulty was also 
overcome, he found that there was another “more excellent” way, namely, 
the use of atmospheric air without decomposition. This ghostly obstacle 
was thus removed far away from the path of the experimenter. 

But it was the “electric light” of Mr. Paine which was the subject of 
-general discussion, and which led more than one very respectable committee 
to visit the beautiful town of Worcester. Among these, one committee, of 
which the late accomplished President of the Boston Gas-Light Company, 
Mr. George Darricott, was chairman. Mr. D. reported that the light exhi- 
‘bited by Mr. Paine was a good light, but they, the committee, did not be- 
lieve that it was produced in the manner described by Mr. Paine. One rea- 
son assigned for this disbelief was because the gentleman, then in attendance, 
a brother of Mr. P., was very unwilling to take the machinery to pieces, and 
when he finally did separate its parts, and then replace them, the light was 
less brilliant than before. Now, the fact was, this brother had no inclination 
to run the risk of being blown up, and by mixing his gases with atmospheric 
air, this liability was greatly increased. As to the second reason, we are sur- 
prised that so sensible men should attach to this fact any importance. All 
illuminating gas gives a dim light when mixed with atmospheric air. We 
happened to be in Worcester the first evening in which coal-gas was used for 
lighting the town, and we and other guests of the American House (and a 
capital house it was, and is still) complained bitterly of the dimness of the 
lights, before we had an explanation of it. 

Another matter of fact in respect to which these gentlemen were mistaken, 
and on which the comments above quoted need some modification, is in re- 
ference to the mode of giving brilliancy to the, flame of hydrogenes»Lhis 
Committee etated'that, in their Spimion, the passig@ef the gas through™ cold 
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turpentine” would not catalyze it sufficiently to give it the brightness required- 
They were mistaken. With the improved machinery, there was nothing to 
be desired on tkis point. Our learned neighbor repeats the same thought, 
and suggests that lime or chalk, as used in the famous Drummond light, and 
which many of our city readers have seen on the top of Barnum’s Museum, 
ig necessary to impart to it the requisite brilliancy. This is true only when 
used in connection with the old machinery. Paine’s experiments on this 
point were quite satisfactory. Why they should be so, why so slight a 
change in machinery, or why any change in machinery, should so change the 
properties of hydrogen gas, we do not know, nor so far as we have learned, 
does any one pretend to explain. The whole process of “catalysis” is ut- 
terly inexplicable. The greatest chemists do not pretend to be wiser on this 
subject than their unlearned neighbors. 

We do not, however, attach so much importance to the discovery of 
“ electric gas,” as does the editor of the London Mining Journal, even though 
all that is claimed for Mr. Gamble’s discoveries should appear to be true. 
We have something still better. There can be nothing cheaper than atmo- 
spheric air, and no carbonizing mixture has yet been offered to us, cheaper or 
more convenient than the Benzole mixture of the American Gas Company, 
now used in producing light at No. 3 Broadway. But we are open to con- 
viction, and shall rejoice to be able to set forth a greater good, when it shall 
be shown to us. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GUTTA PERCHA. 


Dr. Rrovet, officiating superintending Surgeon of the Nizam’s army, 
in making experiments on the Muddar plant of India, (Asclepio Gigantea,) 
had occasion to collect the milky juice, and found that as it gradually dried, 
it became tough and hard, like gutta percha. He was induced to treat the 
juice in the same manner as that of the gutta-percha tree, and the result has 
been the obtaining of a substance precisely analogous to gutta percha. Sul- 
phuric acid chars it; nitric acid converts it into a yellow resinous substance. 
Muriatic acid has but little effect upon it; acetic acid has no effect, nor has 
alcohol. Spirit of turpentine dissolves it into a viscid glue, which, when 
taken between the finger and thumb, pressed together, and then separated, 
shows numberless minute and separate threads. The foregoing chemical 
tests correspond exactly with the established results of gutta percha. It be- 
comes plastic in hot water, and has been moulded into cups and vessels. It 
will unite with the true gutta percha. The Muddar also produces an excel- 
lent fibre, useful in the place of hemp and flax. An acre of cultivation of it 
would produce a large quantity of both fibre and juice. The poorest land 
suffices for its growth, and, no doubt, if well cultivated, there would be a large 
yield of juice and a finer fibre. A nearly similar substance is procurable 
from the juice of the Huphorbia Tirucalli, only, when it hardens after boil- 
ing, it becomes brittle. The subject is most important; and if common 
hedge-plants like the foregoing can yield a product so valuable, the demand 
for which is so certain quickly to outrun supply, a material addition will have 
been made to the productive resources of the country—Journal of the So- 


ciety. of Arts. 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


We take the following very pleasing paragraph front the address of C. P. 
Holcomb, Esq., before the Maryland State Society, of which we have before 
given some notice: 

As showing the interest English ladies take in agriculture, I cannot but 
relate a casual interview I chanced to have with an English lady, in going 
up in the express train from London to York. Her husband had bought a 
book at the stand as we were.about starting, and remarked to her that “ it 
was one of her favorite American authors—Hawthorne.” I casually observed, 
“T was pleased to see young American authors found admirers wjth English 
ladies,” when the conversation turned on books and authors. But I said to 
myself pretty soon, “this is a literary lady; probably her husband is an 
editor or reviewer, and she handles the ‘scissors’ for him; at all events, I 
must retreat from this discussion about authors, modern poets, and poetry. 
What should a farmer know critically of such things? If I was only in those 
fields—if the conversation could be made to turn on crops, or cattle, then I 
should feel quite at home.” I finally pointed out a field of wheat, and 
remarked it was very fine. The lady, carefully observing it, said: “Sir, I 
think it is too thin—a common fault this season, as the seeding was late.” 
“Those drills,” she added, turning to her husband for his confirmation, “ can- 
not be more than ten inches apart, and you see, sir, the ground is not com- 
pletely covered ; twelve, and even fifteen inches is now preferred for the width of 
drills, and two bushels of seed to the acre will then entirely cover the ground, 
on good land, so you can hardly distinguish the drills.” 

If the Goddess of Ceres had appeared with her sheaf, or her cornucopia, I 
could not have been taken more by surprise. A lady descanting on the 
width of wheat drills, and the quantity of seed / 

“T will try her again,” said 1, “ this may be a chance shot,” and remarked, 
in reference to a field of ploughed ground we were passing, that it broke up 
in great lumps, and could hardly be put in good tilth. “We have much 
clay-land like this,” she replied, “and formerly it was difficult to cultivate it 
in a tillage crop, but since the introduction of Croskill’s Patent Clod-Crusher, 
they will make the most beautiful tilth on these lands, and which are now 
regarded as among our best wheat lands.” 

The conversation turned on cattle. She spoke of the best breeds of cows 
for the pail, (the Ayrshires and Devons;) told me where the best cheese was 
made, (Cheshire ;) the best butter, ([reland;) where the best milk-maids 
were to be found, (Wales.) “Oh!” said I, “I was mistaken; this charming, 
intelligent woman, acting so natural and unaffected, dressed so neat, and so 
very plain, must be a farmer’s wife, and what a help-mate he has in her! 
She is not an extravagant wife either, not an ornament about her; yes, a 
single bracelet clasps a fair rounded arm—that’s all.” The train stopped at 
York ; no sooner had my travelling companions stepped upon the platform, 
than I noticed they were surrounded by half a dozen servants—men and 
maids—the men in full livery. It turned out to be Sir John and Lady H., 
This gentleman, I learned, was one of the largest landed proprietors in Berk- 
shire, and his lady, the daughter of a nobleman, a peeress in her own right ; 
but her title added nothing to her—she was a noble woman without it. 

It is a part of our task to excel in horticulture, in which female taste and 
skill must aid us. We must embellish our homes; we must make them 
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sweet and pleasant homes. The brave old oaks must be there ; the spacious 
lawn with its green sward, ard the fruit orchard, and the shrubbery, and the 
roses; the vines festooned and trained about the walls and balconies; even 
the birds will think that a sweet home, and will come and sing, and make 
melody, as though they would “teach the art to imitative man.” 

Such a home will be entailed to our children, and to their children, not by 
statute laws of entail, but by a higher law, the law of nature, through the 
foree of sympathy, the associations of childhood, 

“The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which our infancy knew.” 
These will hold them to it—these early memories, which we should take care 
to deepen with a binding and indissoluble tie. 

Talk not, then, O ye fathers and mothers! to your sons of forensic fame ; 
of senatorial halls; of the distinction of profession: ul life ; or of the gains and 
emoluments of commerce. It is not for our class, surely, to furnish more 
recruits to this hazardous service, in which so many of the youth of the coun- 
try have been lost—lost to any useful purpose of living ; themselves miserable 
from that hope deferred that makes the heart sick; or disap pointe sd of the 
objects of life, have been overwhelmed by bankruptey and ruin. Give to 
your sons the pursuit of Washington, who gloried in being a Farmer; the 
field and the council-chamber he sought from duty, but his farm at Mount 
Vernon, where he wisely directed the plough, from choice and pleasure. 


“ Wide—wide may the world feel the power of the plough, 
And yield to tHe sickle a fullness d: lighting ; 
May this be our conquest, the earth to subdue, 
“Till all join the song of the harvest iuviting ; 
The sword and the spear 
Are only known here, 
As we plough, or we prune—or we toil void of fear, 
And the fruit and the flower all smile in their birth, 
All greeiing the Farmer, the Priace of the Earth.” 


FURS AND SKINS. 


A Great trade is done in these on the Missouri river and at St. Louis, and 
much romantic incident as well as wealth is connected with the traffic. 

The silver fox is found only on or near the mountain tops, where the color 
is perpetual. The trappers take them principally from the Utah, Sierra Ne- 
vada, and other portions of the dividing ridge west of California and Oregon. 
Even there, however, they are rare. The tur of the silvery gray is larger, 
thicker, and finer than that of any other fox. It derives its chief value, 
however, from its extraordinary and beautiful color. The skins, when pure, 
will readily command from $100 to $150. They are used for muffs, and for 
trimming female articles of dress. The Democrat says that the fur trade has 
declined in importance within the last twelve years, At that period, fur was 
held at $6 and $8 per Ib., but it is now generally superseded by silk and 
plush. Twelve years ago, no hat was fashionable that was not of beaver, 
and the cost of a good beaver hat in St. Louis was from $14 to $25; and 
of caps, made of other skin, $15 and $20, and even more. Since the de- 
cline in the price of beaver, that kind of game has been visibly on the in- 
crease. Buffalo and other large game, however, do not increase. They have 
or are rapidly abandoning the large extent of plains over which the immi- 
gration pours. Being thus herded in a narrow compass, the supply must 
begin materially to fail in the course of a few years. 





IOWA COAL FIELD. 


NEW COAL MINE. 


Mr. Emmons, State Geologist, in North Carolina, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1853, to the Raleigh Register, gives some particulars of a very valu- 
able development of a coal field : 

[t appears that the first seam was cut at 360 feet. When I first saw the 
statement, some weeks ago, in the public prints, I remarked that this five-foot 
seam is not the main seam. There is at least another just below it, which 
has more than twice the thickness of this. So that it will be found my 
estimates of the quantity of coal in the Deep River basin will far exceed the 
amount I stated in my report. I am not at all surprised at the results of the 
boring. I could not expect, from my own observations, that the first seam 
would be cut nearer the surface than 350 feet at any place. When the 
seams are covered with the entire mass of slates, I expected also, and sus- 
tained my expectations, that the seams would have become flatter at a dis- 
tance froni the out-crops. 

It will appear, then, that [am justified in assuming the position that, at 
the point within the out-crop, where the auger penetrated the slates, there is 
three times as much coal to the acre as I stated in my report. This will 
make 24,900 tons to the acre; or, for every 1,000 acres, 29,400,000 tons. 
This coal, considering its quality, Will be worth in market $7 per ton, and 
will ameunt to $203,800,000. 

[t may be said that I am_ holding out false lights; but I abide my time. 
Somewhere on Deep River, there remains to be built a city greater than 
Lowell. Deep River has the water, the coal, the iron, the copper, the corn, 
the wheat, and the cotton. Lowell, of my honored native State, had the 
water only; and there arose, by the industry of a few men, a great city. If 
the old State can’t build one, somebody north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
will, and call it after his own name. 


IOWA COAL FIELD. 


Tuts zone of limestone has an average width of twenty-five miles; it cir 
cumscribes, with a short interval, the great coal-field which occupies the whole 
of south-western Iowa, exiending north to latitude 42 deg. 30 min.; and 
separates it from the Illinois coal-field by a calcareous belt, varying in width 
from twenty-five to fifty miles. 

Of this coal-field, (in Iowa alone, not including its extension south into 
Missouri,) the dimensions are as follows: 

Its average width from east to west is less than ¢wo hundred miles ; its 
greatest '|-i+th from north to south, about one hundred and forty miles ; its 
contents, .vout 25,000 square miles. It extends, measured in a direct line, 
nearly two hundred miles in a north-westerly direction, up the valley of the 
Des Moines. 

After crossing the Iowa boundary line into Missouri, the boundary line of 
this coal-field bears nearly south, through Clark, Lewis, and Marion counties, 
to near the junction of the three forks of Salt River; thence through the 
western part of Ralls county, towards the head-waters of Riviére au Cuivre, 
in the eastern part of Audrian county, and north-western corner of Mont- 
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gomery county; thence it sweeps in a south-westerly curve through Calloway 
county, towards the Missouri River, which it crosses near its confluence with 
the Osage; leaving a belt of country some ninety miles wide, between this 
coal region and the out-crops at Charbonniére, and the coal-pits worked on 
Riviere des Peres, in St. Louis county. These are, in fact, outliers of the 
Illinois coal-field. From the Missouri River, the boundary bears, ‘a west- 
erly curve, up the valley of the Osage, north of that river, which . crosses, 
but for a very limited distance only at three points; in Camden county, near 
the mouth of Niangua; in St. Clair county, near the mouth of Sac River ; 
and in Bates county, near the confluence with the main river of the Little 
Osage. Thence the line bears, with a northerly curve, towards the western 
confines of Fayette, recrossing the Missouri at Wellington; thence up the 
valley of that river, keeping from ten to twenty-five miles from the river, to 
the State line. 

The coal measures of Iowa are shallow, much more so than those of the. 
Illinois coal-field. They seem attenuated, as towards the margin of an an- 
cient carboniferous sea; not averaging more than fifty fathoms in thickness, 
Of these the productive coal-measures are less than a hundred feet thick. 
The thickest vein of coal detected in lowa does not exceed from four to five 
feet ; while, in Missouri, some reach the thickness of twenty feet and upwards. 





COAL ASHES. 


For several years after the use of hard coal was introduced into this part 
of the country, the ashes were considered of no value. This has been found 
a mistake. 

We long ago used them on the walks of our door-yards or other thorough- 
fares, and found them to be very useful, securing a hard path that was not 
easily broken. Sometimes, indeed, it is desirable to cover them with a thin 
coat of fine gravel, or some other substance equally clean. 

On some soils, ‘which are too loose and too “ light,” we have no doubt that 
coal ashes would be permanently beneficial. 

Again, on a hard clay soil, we know of nothing that is more promising. 
It contains much silex, in which all clay soils are deficient. 

But silex is not the only element which it supplies. It contains alumine, 
carbon, and iron, in a soluble form, nearly to the amount of twenty per cent. 
Hence, it is obvious that it is a valuable manure for many varieties of soils. 





CannEL Coat.—It is now settled, beyond a doubt, that Western Pennsyl- 
vania possesses inexhaustible quantities of cannel coal, of excellent qualities. 
It is found in Beaver, Armstrong, and Indian counties, and, no doubt, exists 
in Butler, Jefferson, and Clearfield counties. The quantities already discov- 
ered are immense, Western Pennsylvania possesses fine water-power, inex- 
haustible supplies of coal and iron ore, a fertile soil, a salubrious climate, 
magnificent scenery, and a central position. 





HINTS ON BREEDING GRAZING CATTLE. 





HINTS ON BREEDING GRAZING CATTLE. 


We commend the following suggestions, which we take from the New- 
York Spirit of the Times: 

Some breeds of cattle are disposed to carry fat internally, and others ex- 
ternally, while in others it is deposited between the layers of muscles, forming 
what is called “ marbled meat.” In the races of cattle disposed to carry fat 
externally, are the once-famed “ Dishley breed,” with large fatty rumps, and 
the African ox, with his immense humps of fat on his shoulders. These 
animals have little or no internal fat. The Herefords are distinguished for 
this peculiarity of carrying much external fat, making these exceeding good 
“handlers.” The “improved Durham” are highly prized for their “ mar- 
bled beef.” 

The animals which reach the greatest weight of muscle and fat, with the 
least consumption of food, are the Herefords and Durhams ; the former breed 
will fatten, at the age of two and a half years, to one thousand pounds; 
while nearly all other breeds require at least one year longer to attain this 
weight—an important fact that should not be lost sight of by breeders of 
grazing cattle. 

In calling attention to the “ principles” of breeding, we cannot perhaps do 
better than examine the “rules” followed by the most successful English 
breeders. 

The following are the means by which Bakewell established the permanent 
character of his cattle: 

He first selected the best animals of their respective kinds, and coupling 
these, endeavored to develop in the highest degree those characters which he 
deemed good, looking mainly to those peculiarities of conformation which 
indicate a disposition to fatten. He arrived at producing a large cylindrical 
body, and a smallness of the neck, head, and extremities, or what is called 
fineness of bone. A saying of his, often quoted, is, that “all was useless that 
was not beef.” Hence, the principles which guided him, were the most meat 
from the least food, the least offal, and the size of the best joints: smallness 
of the bones, aptness to fatten, and arrive at early maturity, he kept con- 
stantly in view. He always bred from the best animals, making the very 
best selections of both male and female. He thought the production of a 
large quantity of milk was inconsistent with the property of yielding much 
meat. 

Charles and Robert Colling made many improvements in the Durhams. 
They, like Bakewell, seem to have regarded size in their animals as a quality 
secondary and subordinate to those which they wished to produce, and to 
have directed almost exclusive attention to beauty and utility of form, and 
development of the properties of early fattening. Having, by skillful selec- 
tions, become possessed of animals with the properties sought for, they con- 
tinued to breed in and in. 

C. Colling’s first great improvement was made on a young bull, which he 
obtained by a kind of chance of a poor man, from a cow fed by the road- 
side. His sagacity led him to see the value of the young animal. He like- 
wise afterwards obtained a cow, which, however, on being removed to supe- 
rior pasture, became so fat, that she did not again breed. The calf inherited 
the same property, and as he grew up, became so fat as to be useless as a 
bull. This bull was termed Hubback: he was the sire of the celebrated 
Bolingbroke. 

VOL. VI.—PART II. 6 
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Colling, by continually breeding from his own stock, seems to have pushed 
refinement in breeding to its limits, having produced that delicacy and im- 
pairment of constitution which never fails to accompany a continued inter- 
mixture of blood in a limited number of animals. He now attempted 
various crosses with cows of various other breeds ; but his most fortunate cross 
was with a most beautiful polled Galloway cow, of a red color, and his 
“ short-horn” Bolingbroke. The produce, being a male calf, was in due time 
conjoined with Johanna, a fine short-horn cow; the produce being another 
male calf, was put to “ Lady,” a true-bred short-horn. This cow, with her 
descendants, at his sale in 1810, forty-eight lots, brought £7,115, or about 
$716 each. 

Michael Dobson, one of the earliest improvers of Durhams, visited Holland, 
for the purpose of selecting bulls of the Dutch breed. His stock were of 
great size, coarse, great consumers of food, did not fatten very early, pro- 
duced much internal fat, and were well adapted to the uses of the dairy. 
This district, Holderness, was distinguished beyond any other part of Eng- 
land for its dairy ‘stock, and many cows of this variety are yet to be found 
more or less mixed with the Durham blood. The effect has beer to improve 
their form, but to impair tieir milking properties ; nevertheless, the modern 
Holderness still stand in the first rank of dairy cows, and the great London 
dairies are chiefly supplied by them. 

The following are the principal characters, found in animals possessing the 
faculty of fattening readily : 

The head small, face long from’ the eyes to the point of the nose, frontis 
broad, muzzle fine, nostrils capacious, neck short, light, nearly straight, and 
small from the back of the head to the middle; full, clear, and prominent 
eye ; the back straight from the top of the shoulders to the tail, which should 
fall perpendicularly from the line of the back; the chest wide and deep; the 
ribs deep and circular—this depth of “barrel” is most advantageous in pro- 
portion as it is found behind the elbow; hips wide apart; loins and back 
well filled up with muscle; quarters full and large; flank deep and well filled 
out; bones small and flat, but not so fine as to indicate too great delicacy of 
constitution ; the hide, a very important part, rather thin, expansive, and 
mellow, well covered with fine and soft hair. 

These are the principal characters which indicate the property of secreting 
the fatty tissue, and they may be said to be universal, extending to all do- 
mesticated animals, the horse, the sheep, the hog, the dog, and the rabbit. 

[In breeding, always observe the following rules : 

1. Breed from sound and healthy animals. 

2. Breed from the most perfect in form, and take a special care that a ten- 
dency to the same defect does not exist in both parents. 

3. Breed animals of a distinct and positive character, to insure a certain 
description of offspring. 

4. Select the very best males; for the produce inherit much more of the 
qualities of the male, whether good or bad, than they do from the female. 

5. In crossing, the true system is to take one cross, and then return and 
adhere to the original breed. 

it is a common practice, in the rearing of blood-stock intended for exhibi- 
tion, to place the young animals, shortly after they are weaned, in a narrow 
stall, or box, and to feed them with milk and meal—sometimes sugar an 
molasses are added—and afterwards with grass, hay, earrots, &c.; the ani- 
mals look fat and plump, and their owner is satisfied. Now, the effect of 
this is without doubt to lessen the size of the lungs and other organs cou- 
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cerned in nutrition, and prodrce a breed that will carry an immense mass of 
fat, come quickly to maturity, and also, when they breed, produce the same 
qualities in their offspring. 

By breeding from animals having a great tendency to fatten, or from 
those kept constantly fat, function must reict on organization, and at last 
these qualities become not only increased, but fixed, in the race. By fune- 
tions reiicting on organization, is meant, when an organ—the lungs for in- 
stance—becomes diseased in consequence of not performing their natural 
functions, the diminished structure is likely to be reproduced in the progeny 
of an animal so affected; hence the reaction. The great secret of rearing 
animals for profit, is to obtain the fat kind, and supply them with all the food 
they desire, from their birth to maturity. 

But, however desirable these qualities may be in animals intended for the 
butcher, others of an opposite character must be attended to: these are, 
weight of muscle, constitution, and capabilities of propagating their species ; 
to produce all which, quite a different system must be adopted. The proper 
development and growth of muscles depend in a great measure upon the use 
that is made of them; as a set of muscles in active exercise increase in size 
and vigor, while those that are but little used, lose their firmness and dimi- 
nish in bulk. Cattle require not such exercise as would harden the muscular 
fibre, but just so much as would tend to keep them in health, and prevent 
their getting too fat. 

By merely feeding an adult animal, we have not the power of increasing 
its muscular substance, but we have great power over the increase of fatty 
matter, which, along with the fleshy fibre, forms food. 

Daily experience fully proves the folly and impolicy of neglecting young 


stock of any kind; but especially is such neglect injurious in the case of 
those animals whose value depends on their size, symmetry, and constitution, 
which are mainly promoted by a careful provision of shelter, and a liberal 
supply of food during the first two years; as nearly the whole of the fleshy 
parts (muscle) of an animal, which afford most profit, are assimilated during 
the period of its growth, 





WILL DRY GYPSUM ABSORB AMMONIA? 


How shall we secure the ammonia of our barn-yards, is one of the great 
questions of the day. Among the discussions of the subject which we pub- 
lish, we present the following remarks from the VV. #. Farmer, and add only 
that the experiments described appear to have been very properly managed.— 
Eps. P. L. A. 

That is, will dry ground plaster, spread on the manure heap, prevent the 
escape of its ammonia, so that on entering the stable where horses are kept, 
or the barn-cellar, where the droppings from the lean-to are collected, we shall 
not smell any odor from them ? 

As these escaping gases are very valuable, and as the amount of plaster: 
now annually used for this purpose amounts to a heavy item of expenditure 
in farm husbandry, the question is an important one. 

That the plaster so used upon manures will absorb the ammonia, the editor 
of the Maine Farmer says he “ has always considered to be the true doctrine, 
he having sprinkled it on fermenting heaps of horse-manure, and thereby 
destroyed the odor.” He adds, “we have also scattered it in and about 
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privies, and neutralized the offensive odors thereof, for a time; and without 
any further examination, supposed the theory correct.” 

On the other hand, the editor of the Rural New- Yorker “ denies that 
plaster will thus unite with ammonia, unless it be dissolved.” To establish 
this theory, he says, a scientific farmer and writer took some plaster and 
guano, and rubbed them together in his hand, and upon applying it to the 
nose, found that “instead of fixing the ammonia, the plaster aided the de- 
composition of the guano, and the ammonia was driven off with considerable 
rapidity.” 

The test was a simple one, but was it a fair one? Could a sufficient 
quantity of plaster be held in the hand to neutralize the odors of even a 
single thimble-full of so concentrated and powerful a manure as guano? We 
think not, and do not consider such a test as settling the question. 

The editor of the Farmer, in support of his theory, quotes the experi- 
ments of another practical man, Professor Campbell, of North Carolina, “ by 
which it would seem that plaster, in a dry state, does actually absorb, or 
rather decompose, carbonate of ammonia, while flying off from fermenting 
manures.” 

Mr. Campbell made an experiment which he says was conducted as fol- 
10WS: 

“A barrel was filled with fresh scrapings from the stalls of horses. Over 
the manure, as thrown in, a little ground plaster was sprinkled from time to 
time. After the barrel had been compactly filled, it was allowed to stand 
some weeks, until it had gone through the heating process, which always 
takes place when newly collected manure is thrown into heaps. But during 
this heating or fermentation, (as it may with propriety be called,) there was 
none of that ‘ vapor’ or strong odor which ordinarily arises from fermenting 
manure heaps. When the mass had become cool, clean rain-water was passed 
through it, and collected at the bottom of the barrel. This water was found 
to contain one of the elements of plaster, and one of the volatile substances 
(carbonate of ammonia) above alluded to. On emptying the barrel, a white 
powder, looking very much like plaster, was found mingled with its contents. 
But when tested, this powder was found to contain only one of the elements 
of" plaster, while it contained also one element of the volatile carbonate of 
ammonia just mentioned.” 

We have great confidence in the theory of the editor of the Farmer, and 
that confidence has been gained by several years’ practice of that theory. 
When the horse-stalls have been neglected, and the odor arising from them 
has become exceedingly pungent, we apply the dry plaster, and, presto / the 
stalls are sweet. And so of the cattle-stalls, the cess-pools, the drains, and 
any other olfactory nuisance that comes in sight. 

This dry plaster, however, is never applied to dry substances. When 
thrown upon the horse and cattle-stalls, the litter and the floor are wet; if 
they were dry, there would probably be no odor. But who has dry piles of 
manure in these days of inquiry and progress? Certainly not the man who 
is in the habit of using plaster. The dry heaps under the barn windows, 
resembling camel’s dung that has bleached an age on deserts of sand, belong 
to men of another age, who laugh at you for expecting to find virtue in stones, 
and look upon ammonia as a cabalistic word, which, like Pandora’s box, is 
filled with all manner of evil. 

The theory of the editor of the Rural New-Yorker, in this view of the 
case, may be correct; we do not believe, however, that it is necessary to go to 
the trouble of leaching the plaster, and using the water thus impregnated 
with it. 
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The best mode of retaining the valuable properties of manures, until they 
are wanted for use, is to apply to them daily such portion of finely pulverized, 
old meadow-muck as will take up the juices, so that none of them will leach 
out. This muck is the cheapest, most accessible, and convenient, and at the 
same time one of the most capacious absorbents and best deodorizers at the 
command of the farmer. Try it in the filthiest pool, or on the most fragrant 
heap of offal you can find, and see what a magic power it possesses! Keep 
a winrow of it in the cellar, in front of the place where the droppings from 
the stall accumulate, and each day cover them so as to add as much again 
muck as there is of the droppings, and the whole mass shall be of as much 
value as the same number of loads of pure droppings, left 


“To waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


No man in this State was better qualified, we think, to pronounce an 
opinion upon this subject, than the late Mr. Phinney, of Lexington ; no other 
person, probably, had used so much muck, or ‘made so many careful experi- 
ments with it upon almost all kinds of crops. We have often heard him say 
that three loads of compost, prepared as we have described above, were fully 
equal to three loads of the unmixed manure. 





COTTON.—MODE OF CULTIVATION. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In accordance with my promise in my article on guano, 
I propose giving you my views-on the culture of cotton. 

The cotton plant is not easily suited in soil and climate, and it seldom 
happens that they are so combined as to perfect the plant. 

The best cotton lands are of a deep, rich, soft mould, a medium “between 
the spongy and sandy. The most important part of the cultivation consists 
in a judicious and proper preparation of the soil for planting. All cotton 
lands should be broken up deep and close, at the latest, by January ; it would 
be better to have it done in November or December, but picking out gene- 
rally prevents it. Plough deep, the deeper the better; use the subsoil as 
much as possible ; even if your land has been in cotton the year previous, 
break it up deep, at least one foot. 

About the 25th of March, I prepare for planting. I lay off my rows from 
thirty-two to thirty-six inches wide. Cotton should be so planted, that when 
it arrives at maturity, the branches will slightly interlock on every side. I 
lay off these rows as deep as I can with a shovel or scooter from two to three 
inches broad; the plough is one half inch broader at the point. I then drill 
my manure as regular as possible. I follow with a turning plough, laying 
on two furrows, raising the bed as high as possible; I then break out the 
middles. If the land is low, I draw up the bed with hoes; with a small, 
narrow plough, I lay open the bed, making a furrow of uniform size and 
depth. A careful hand follows, strewing the seeds evenly in the furrow, al- 
ways using enough to secure a good stand, (about three bushels per acre.) 
I cover with a board of hard wood, an inch or inch and a half thick, seven 
or eight inches broad, and a foot in length, slightly notched in the centre. 
The board is screwed on the plough-foot, and when drawn over the row, 
covers the seed nicely. If the ground is well broken up, and the seed well 
planted, half the labor is done. 

As soon as the cotton is up, I commence thinning out, leaving bunches 
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from eight to twelve inches apart, passing along rapidly with hoes. I follow 
with a small shovel, running close to the cotton, ploughing very deep, and 
throwing up a little light soil to the roots of the cotton. This ploughing, too, 
should be close and deep, so that the roots 1aay easily penetrate the soil, as 
they strike deep into the earth. If the ground is very rough, the ploughs 


shall precede the hoes. 
In the second working, which should follow as soon as possible, the ploughs 


go before the hoes. This ploughing also should be deep and close. I now 
bring my cotton toastand. This should be carefully done, and the hoes 
attentively watched, as a stand is often ruined by this working. Sore shin, 
rust, &c., are often chargeable to the way in which this working is done. I 
now leave one stalk in every bunch heretofore left, making my cotton stand 
from eight to twelve inches apart. I throw a little dirt to the stalks of cot- 
ton, and leave the crop clean, free of grass and weeds. The cotton will then 
grow off finely, and not suffer for work for twenty or twenty-five days. 
Every subsequent ploughing should be shallow and not close ; sufficient, how- 
ever, to cover all the small grass that may have sprung up since the last 
ploughing. The hoes should also pass over the crop, killing such grass and 
weeds as the ploughs cannot reach. It is difficult to say how often the crop 
should be ploughed, as that will depend a good deal upon the seasons. My 
rule is to keep the crop clean of grass and weeds, and to keep the earth well 
stirred up until the branches interlock, or the cotton commences to open. 
The two first ploughings should be deep and close, the subsequent one shal- 
low. I use the sweep, bow, twister, side-plough, scraper, and the old-fashioned 
shovel, in my crop. The selection of seed is also a matter of great import- 
ance. But I must close, for fear I tire you. Joun P. Kinarp. 


We again urge our Southern readers to multiply statements of the charac- 
ter of this paper, in all our journals. We shall be happy to publish several 
with each issue. The foregding was taken from the Alabama Planter. 





LINEN IN OLDEN TIMES. 


Tue following paragraph is taken from the Wew-York State Agricultural 
Journal for December last. 

Ancient Spinnine Wuret.—E. H. Pease, Esq., of this city, deposited in 
the Agricultural Rooms, a spinning-wheel, in good preservation, received from 
“ Mrs. Elinor Fry,” of East Greenwich, who gives the following interesting 
account of it: 

“T will with pleasure give thee the history of the curious spinning-wheel, 
as faras know. In 1754, the wheel came to my father’s house, in East 
Greenwich, from Narraganset. Whether it originated in England or Ireland, 
I cannot say, but it had been in America near one hundred years when it was 
brought here. In 1777, I, Elinor Fry, spun on the said wheel one piece of 
lawn handkerchiefs, 12 in number, as good as those imported from England. 
The ladies here were emulous to excel, and were so patriotic, they chose the 
fabric of our country, and toiled with their own hands to spin lawn for their 
dresses, proclaiming independence of Great Britain; for some of us were so 
happy to have farms of our.own to clothe us; and our fathers encouraged 
us to wear such as we made. The identical wheel spoken of, Samuel Fry, 
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my father, gave to me, and I, Elinor Fry, presented it to Erastus H. Pease, 
to hold or sell, as he pleases. 

“Tn regard to the Spinning Party, it was done in 1789, to celebrate the Fede- 
ral Constitution, and to encourage manufacturing in the State of Rhode 
Island. 21st of April, 1789, forty-eight patriotic ladies assembled at the court- 
house, in East Greenwich, with their own wheels, their own flax, and for their 
own use, spun 173 skeins of linen yarn in one day, from sun-rise to setting at 
night ; one lady spun seven skeins and one knot, it being the most spun by 
any of the company; there were several that spun six skeins in the same 
time ; the usual custom was two skeins in one day for each to spin. There 
was a festival in Providence, 1790, where there was a splendid ox roasted, 
called the Federal Ox. I was there at the time, and saw the ox while roast- 
ing. This may not be interesting to thee, so I will omit saying more on this 
suhject. I herein sign my name, this 9th day of the 4th month, 1853. 

Exryor Fry.” 





LUMBERING IN MINNESOTA. 


Ir is well known that the extensive pineries along the Wisconsin, Chip- 
pewa, and St. Croix rivers, in Minnesota, are annually visited by troops of 
stout lumbermen, who spend the winter in chopping and hauling logs, which, 
in the spring, when the ice breaks up, are launched upon the turbulent waters, 
and floated down to a market. They ascend the river in batteaux, taking 
with them all their supplies for the winter. By dint of poling and pushing, 
they arrive at their destination about the Ist of November. Their first busi- 
ness is to build a cabin, say twenty by forty feet in size. The cabin is con- 
structed of logs, daubed with mud inside and out, and covered with slabs of 
pine. A chimney is built in the middle of the room, a long table at one end, 
and bunks for the men are arranged on either side. We gather the follow- 
ing description of the wild and exciting, although laborious life of the lum- 
berman, from azn interesting article furnished by the correspondent of the 
New-York Tribune : 

“Each man has his blankets and straw, if he can get it, and makes up his 
own bed, if it is made at all. A cook, usually a man, is employed. The 
oxen and teamsters arrive, hay is hauled in from the ‘ bottoms,’ where it was 
cut the summer before, and our men are ready to commence the work in 
earnest. Two or three hands are set to chopping. The trees are cut down, 
cut off at the top and root, and thus hauled along; three or four hands go 
to ‘swamping,’ or clearing roads for the teams; one or two persons peel the 
bark from the trees, which enables us to pull it more easily ; three or four act 
regularly as teamsters; a few extra hands to assist them whenever they are 
needed. Breakfast is prepared at an early hour. As soon as it is light in 
the morning, the hands are started off for work. The time to quit at night 
in the winter is at dark, but as the days lengthen in the spring, the men are 
allowed to leave off at sundown! Every man knows his place and business, 
and @xpects to keep ‘up his end” A good crew of men will put into the 
river from 5,000 to 8,000 logs in a winter. No where can a jollier set of men 
be found than these same woodsmen. During the long winter evenings, tales 
and songs, and jests and laughter, are heard in the rude cabin ; and every man 
is expected to furnish his mite to make up the social repast. A good tale is 
considered ‘none the worse for being twice told,’ and songs are sung over 
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and over again. Ww h: ee er ackn a are » owned by individuals become common 
property, and are looked upon as a kind of free circulating library. It is 
not uncommon to have debates. At almost any hour of an evening, you will 
find the men, some standing, some sitting, some reclining, and all talking, 

laughing, reading, or singing, as though work and hardship were gone to 
return no more. Socially, there is no “happier circle to be found than that 
which is formed about the chimney-fire in the rude log-cabin in the woods. 
The very soul of good-fellowship is there. They are clad to escape its ennui 
by going to work on Monday. ‘The hours of Sunday are killed in many dif- 
ferent ways. Those who are religiously inclined employ themselves in read- 
ing, writing, &c.; some are to be seen washing their clothes; a few are 
asleep, and others are off hunting. In the evening they retire at an early 
hour, and are up bright and early on Monday morning to begin their week’s 
labor. 

Thus passes the time till winter and snow are gone; then tne work of the 
logs begins. The men keep the logs in the stream by poles, and often ride 
them in the stream for considerable distances. It is amusing to see ‘green 
hands’ attempt to ride logs; for they often tumble ‘neck and ears’ into the 
river, and swim, panting and frightened, to the shore. When the streams 
are shallow, large booms are built into them to draw up the water, so that 
the logs can be got to the mills. About the end of June, the logs arrive at 
the mills, when they are rapidly sawed, and rafted down the river. 

Common hands in woods at present receive from $25 to $30 per month ; 
teamsters, $50 to $60. Men on the ‘ drive,’ as it is ealled, get $2 and $2.50 
per day, Sundays included.” 





ELECTRIC TIME-BALL. 


Wuute the attention of the public is directed to the convenience of a time- 
ball on the State House, a similar apparatus has been put in operation in 
Edinburgh. The utility of the Greenwich ball to the ship-masters in the 
Thames led to the erection of a ball in the Strand, for the convenience of 
London mercantile houses. The raising and lowering of flags on public 
buildings, where legislative bodies assemble, marking the commencement and 
close of each day’s session, have long been a convenience to many in the 
neighborhood of such edifices. The ball on the Observatory, at Washington, 
is relied upon by great numbers to regulate their time-pieces. 

We copy from the Jllustrated London News the following : 

“An electric time-ball has recently been erected on the top of the Nelson 
Monument, on Calton Hill, Edinburgh, and is now in operation. The ball 
rises about five minutes to one o’clock, P.M., and falls at the hour. It is 
placed under the charge of Prof. Piozzt Smyth, the Astronomer Royal at the 
Observatory. 

If the public look to the Monument at five minutes before one o’clock, 
P.M., Greenwich time, (now Edinburgh time also,) they will see the ball 
raised half-mast high; at two minutes_ before, full-mast ‘high, or in contact 
with the cross-bars; and when one o'clock, exact toa tenth of a second, it 
will fall—the instant to be observed being the commencement of the fall, as 
shown by the formation of a line of light between the ball and the bars. 
Those, who,on the Monument, have witnessed the fall of the ball, describe the 
effect as extremely interesting. 
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The huge mass is first of all seen rushing downward with terrific velocity, 
as if likely to carry all before it; when suddenly, at about three-fourths 
down, it is brought, by some invisible agent, almost to a stand-still ; and then, 
with two or three slight movements up and down, it rests on its bed-block as 
quietly as if nothing had happened.” 


INFERENTIAL ANALYSES. 


We have often spoken of the importance of knowing the condition of 
soils, and have recommended, under certain circumstances, a careful chemical 
analysis. 

We have also described modes in which the general character of the soil 
may be ascertained, without these expensive processes, Thus, we have re- 
ferred in this connection to the character of the spontaneous growth of the 
soil, that is, the variety of the weeds which infest it; and we have explained 
a mode of ascertaining the presence of various elements by washing the 
soil, &e.. 

Reference has also been made to the character of the crops it has produced, 
as a fact of great importance in deciding in what elements it must now be 
deficient. We purpose a few additional suggestions, with some minuteness 
of detail, as to the use to be made of such facts. 

We must, however, in this case, as in former ones, bear constantly in mind 
that the original condition of the soil will often, in respect to one or more 
of these elements, essentially modify and change the result at which we 
would arrive. On a “silicious soil,” for example, it is impossible to exhaust 
the silex by any growth that can be cultivated. This element forms so large 
a portion of the whole body of “ earth,” in many cases, that to exhaustthat 
element would be to use up entire “solid” feet of earth, leaving a void ob- 
vious to the sight, and changing the whole appearance of the field. On the 
other hand, clays are often, and, indeed, usually furnished so sparingly with 
silex, that it must be furnished from abroad, while the alumina is practically 
inexhaustible. A mere glance at some table like that exhibited on pages 24 
and 100 of our numbers for July and August, vol. 5, will indicate what those 
elements are, in the soi] in question, which may always be presumed to be 
present. 

It obviously follows from these suggestions, that any specific instruction as 
to the probable absence of given elements, after certain oft-repeated crops are 
emoved from it, must be taken as applicable to soils that are originally alike 
abundant in all required elements ; and, at the same time, it is obvious that 
in fact, there is a small number of elements that seldom are found in excess ; 
and repeated croppings, which make large demands on those elements, will 
leave the soil practically destitute of them. 

One further remark, by way of limitation or explanation, is of paramount 
importance. Any element, silex, or almost any thing else, may exist in large 
quantities, but in an insoluble form. To dissolve silex to a very limited ex- 
tent, it is now ascertained, water only is necessary ; but to obtain it in solu- 
tion to the extent often required, it is necessary to supply some other solvent. 
Here, of course, there is more necessity of science, than in any other depart- 
ment of the subject. 

We are thus prepared the better to appreciate the following suggestions : 

If we examine the straw of wheat, we find it composed of common vege- 
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table matter—oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, with a small quantity of car- 
bonate of lime ; so, if we examine the constituents of the grain, we find them 
distinguished into starch and gluten; the elements of the starch are the same 
with those of common vegetable matters; but the elements of gluten are 
analogous to those of animals, or in addition to oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon, there is also nitrogen. The production of this nitrogen cannot be ef- 
fected by common vegetable matter, and the manure employed in the pro- 
duction of the straw and starch cannot produce the gluten. That the gluten 
of wheat-flour may always be present, it is necessary that a quantity of 
animal substance should exist in the manure to be applied to the wheat crop. 
If we pursue our investigations a step farther, we find that phosphate of lime 
is as constant a constituent of wheat as gluten. In barley, instead of phos- 
phate of lime, there is a small quantity of either nitrate of soda or nitrate 
of potassa, (saltpetre;) whence those salts should be present in the soil where 
barley is to be grown. The ashes of bean-straw always yield a large quan- 
tity of a carbonate of potash. A considerable quantity of superoxalate of 
lime in the pea crop has been discovered. Clover contains a notable quantity 
of gypsum, d&c., &e. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and other cereals, make large drafts on the phospho- 
ric acid and the potash, soda, and magnesia of the soil. Hence, if repeated 
crops of either of these grains are taken from it, these elements must be 
supplied in the manure, or the land will become barren. 

The following table shows the actual and comparative demands which cer- 
tain crops make upon lime : 


20 bushels of wheat consume 13 Ibs. 
40 * barley ee en 
so | oats saa? 
20 tons turnips * 2 
8 “ potatoes “ 40 “ 
g ¢ red clover “ 77 “ 


Hence, it is obvious that when these and like crops are grown, in succes- 
sive seasons, lime must be supplied from abroad. | 

There is an important fact, by the way, in reference to lime, which it be- 
comes us here to notice. It is found that in process of time, lime sinks into 
the earth, and must be brought to the surface by deep ploughing. _ This 
effect is occasioned by the rains and melting snows, in which it is dissolved, 
which are absorbed by the earth, and which carry the lime, in a state of so- 
lution, along with them into the sub-soil. 

If a soil is overlimed, it will not produce good crops, though even then, 
turnips and barley thrive well upon it. But if guano or the superphosphates 
are supplied too liberally, turnips acquire a very large size at the expense of 
quality. They are then liable to early decay. This arises from the fact that 
they contain an excess of water. Turnips are cultivated more successfully 
in a light than in a strong soil. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


InstEaD of continuing the plan adopted in previous numbers, except the 
last, we shall make our sketches of this great collection, hereafter, rather by 
topics, or classes, than with reference to their position. We do this, because 
we suppose that few will hereafter visit the palace, under circumstances which 
require such a guide as we then proposed to furnish, while a better idea of 
the actual condition of the several departments may be obtained by the 
course now to be pursued. We begin by a short account of light-houses, 
and— 


THE FRESNEL LIGHT. 


The Fresnel Light is constructed upon the exact principles of optics. The 
reflectors are so arranged in connection with them, that few rays are lost by 
spreading themselves over a large surface, thereby of necessity appearing 
very dim, or by taking an upward or downward direction where they would 
be useless. So perfect is this arrangement of curved reflectors, that a single 
lamp is quite as effective as the many employed in the old methods. At the 
same time, such a direction is given to them parallel to the surface of the 
ocean, as the condition of things at each station may require. 

These reflectors are placed about the sides of the revolving lantern, the entire 
section of the tower which forms the lantern being made to revolve by ap- 
propriate machinery. This revolving lantern is formed almost exclusively of 
glass. ‘The original invention contemplated cut-glass prisms for their re- 
flectors, but our own artists have already contrived a good substitute., very 
much cheaper, by prisms of pressed glass, of the requisite curve. These 
prisms being located at intervals around the lantern, a stationary observer 
would see the excessively brilliant beam of rays at short intervals, as one re- 
flector after another comes into the line of his vision, while, in fact, this beam 
sweeps the entire horizon, or rather a succession of them constantly traverses 
the horizon, as if searching for some object requiring its assistance. 

The light exhibited in the Crystal Palace was designed, we understand, to 
be set up at Cape May. One or two others had previously been in use in 
this country, but they were of the original early pattern—before Fresnel and 
his brother had perfected this invention. The difference between it and those 
at present used in France, is very great. In that model, Fresnel employed 
only prisms with straight sides ; he had no apparatus for making any other ; 
they were put together in small pieces; the light was obstructed by the 
cement used to confine them in their places, and the stray beams of light 
which escaped through the space between the prisms were caught upon mir- 
rors, and reflected in the desired direction. But, in the new Fresnel lights, 
the mirrors are laid aside as no longer necessary ; the prisms have taken a 
curved shape; they are larger and less numerous, and the sphere of glass 
which they form, enclosing the lamp, is of a far simpler and more solid con- 
struction, and a more perfect transparency. 

The lamp of the Fresnel Light consists of four concentric wicks, of the 
argand pattern, each having, of course, a current of air on both sides of it, 
for promoting combustion, with its separate frame or rack for regulating its 
ain The oil is supplied by a pump, after the manner of the mechanical 
amp. 
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GLASS-W ARE. 


Glass, as most of our readers know, is composed of silex, clay, and an 
alkali. Its first discovery, it is said, was an accident, resulting from the 
melting into a transparent mass, a handful of clay and silex, mingled with 
the ashes of a watchman’s fire on the sea-shore. Chemically considered, this 
process is analogous, to some extent, to the manufacture of soap. No two of 
the three elements, which form either of these compounds, will unite by them- 
selves, but the three together are necessary, and the philosophy of this action 
no wise man has yet attempted to describe. 

The various kinds of glass are produced by the use of substances differing 
in fineness, purity, &c., as the presence of other metallic substances modifies 
the appearance and the essential qualities of the glass. Hence, the selection 
of the materials is a matter of very great importance. We have seen, for 
example, in Southern Vermont, in the town of Westminster, a “ledge” of 
rock, which was exceedingly free from all impurities, of perfect whiteness, and 
easily reduced to a fine powder. This, of course, is of great value, in this 
manufacture. 

Among the exhibitions of glass-ware are elegant specimens from France 
and from the German States, from Austria, and the United States. Many of 
the articles from abroad are colored, but of these we shall speak presently. 
Some of the specimens which are not colored are exceedingly beautiful. 
Austria and France send not only the usual forms of household utensils, but 
beautiful lenses, for optical instruments, of numerous sizes and various focal 
distances. We notice also the rough material unground, or in the form of a 
very short cylinder. The collection of M. La Hoche, now removed, was very 
beautiful. M. Maez, of Clichy, near Paris, in the gallery at the end of the 
western nave, (Sixth avenue), has a beautiful « display of glass-ware, colored 
and uncolored. His assortment of paper-weights is the largest and most 
beautiful we have ever seen. 

But our own artists, in most respects, are not far behind the European. 
The goods shown by the New-England Company who manufacture at Sand- 
wich, Mass., and by the Company at Brooklyn, N.Y., are very handsome. In 
the quality of the glass, and in the beauty of form, we ‘have recently made very 
great progress, He must be very difficult who cannot suit himself from these 
establishments. 

Cotorep Giass.—But in coloring, the foreign (“Bohemian”) ware still 
bears the palm without a rival. Our own establishments produce colored 
wares in great variety, but they are not so clear and so brilliant as those they 
imitate. The combination of several colors in one specimen may be seen in 
the collection of M.Maez. This is done by a simple process. The specimen 
is first formed in glass of natural color. It is then dipped .in a melted mass 
of colored glass, and immediately withdrawn. The surface is thus covered by 
a thin coating of this colored mixture. The specimen, after cooling, is then 
shaped and ground, and the “cut” parts will of course display an uncolored 
surface. 

The substances used in coloring glass are gold, copper, cobalt, manganese, 
iron, &e. The oxide of gold gives the rosé and ruby tints, uranium that of 
the topaz, copper an emerald green, &c. 

The New-England Company exhibits specimens of peculiar appearance. 
They resemble, in tint, surfaces of silver, as if of pure metal, with a glass 


iustre, 
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This is done as follows: 

The glass is double, and the space between the double surfaces is filled 
with a solution of silv ering preparation, which is then reduced to pure silver 
by the addition of a solution of grape sugar. The liquid matter is then 
poured off, and the vessel is sealed. 

AMERICAN GiassEs.—The manufacture of glass in this country was under- 
taken about the beginning of this century, near Fredericktown, Md. , by Ger- 
man artists. That establishment was broken up, and the workmen were 
scattered. Some of them were employed by Colonel James O’Hara, of 
Pittsburgh, in the first window-glass establishment in this country. Such was 
the commencement of this manufacture in the United States. At the pre- 
sent time, similar establishments are numerous. 

Part of the workmen who had been employed in Maryland, who went to 
Pittsburgh, established a flint-glass manufactory upon the premises now occu- 
pied by Bakewell & Tears. But they were unsuccessful, and the whole con- 
cern was sold, and passed into other hands. The expenses of freight of the 
rough material were excessive, the pearlash and red-lead being brought from 
Philadelphia, and the clay from Burlington, N. J., and all was transported in 
wagons. For several years, the saltpetre was obtained from the caves of 
Kentucky, but afterwards was imported from Calcutta. 

Still other embarrassments were encountered, as, in some other kinds of 
manufacture, these foreign artists refused to allow apprentices to be taught, 
and having the whole power in their hands, they used it without any regard 
to the interests of their employers. We have become acquainted with simi- 
lar conduct on the part of foreign artists in more recent times. Indeed, we 
are not sure that at this day, ther is not an establishment at Thompsonville, 
Ct., into which native citizens are not allowed to enter, even to examine the 
goods produced, while the idea of teaching American apprentices is, or very 
lately was, utterly discarded. Indeed, the presence of the agent of the Com- 
pany himself was looked upon as rather suspicious. Perhaps a similar state 
of things might be found elsewhere in the States. But in the case before us, 
the owners ventured. to resort to England, in spite of their severe Jaws, regu- 
lating, or rather prohibiting, the departure of their mechanics for other coun- 
tries, and thus means were provided for carrying on the business successfully. 

More recently, similar establishments have been set in operation, in Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, Wellsville, Steubenville, Cincinnati, &c. 

Since this manufacture was commenced in this country, a very great im- 
provement has been introduced, which has quite revolutionized the whole 
system. Our readers are aware thatthe more elegant and costly specimens 
of glass-ware are what is called “cut glass,” though we suppose the term less 
appropriate than are most technical terms which are used in the arts. This 
process, much of which might be termed “ grinding,” is slow, and of course 
costly. Our own artists have contrived to avoid this expense. When glass 
is melted, or reduced to the condition of a liquid, it is exceedingly ductile. 
The visitors at our museums and similar exhibitions have witnessed the feat 
of making glass birds, ships, and toys of all descriptions. Availing them- 
selves of this ductility, moulds were contrived, so that by pressure, any 
desired form might be secured. By various improvements in the machinery 
employed in this service, the quality of the work has been so improved, that 
a practised eye is necessary to detect the difference between the cut and the 
pressed glass. The cost of these wares has, by these means, been so much 
reduced, that their consumption has increased some ten-fold ; and more flint 
glass is now manufactured in this country than in England. 
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The materials used in these processes, are now obtained extensively in this 
country. We are told by Mr. Jarvis, of the New-England Glass Company, 
that the materials annually consumed in the manufacture, not including the 
manufacture of window-glass, are nearly as follows : 


Coal for fuel, - - - 48,000 tons. 
Silex, - 6,500 “ 
Ash, nitre, &c., 2,500 “ 
Lead, - 3,800 “ 


STEAM-CARRIAGE, 


Amone the recent additions to the Exhibition, is a steam-carriage, invented 
by Mr. J. K. Fisuer, and built under his direction, at the Vulcan Iron Works, 
in Utica. We have, a year ago, spoken of the plan of this carriage, and 
expressed our confidence in its ultimate success. An examination of it in its 
present state—complete as to its working parts—confirms our belief; and its 
actual performance is such as to dispel all doubts upon several important 
points, if not to settle at once the question of its general economy. It is to 
remain in the Exhibition until the weather and the roads become such, that 
it may be run to some place of recreation, for profit; and in the meantime, 
the inventor wishes to make arrangements to manufacture and introduce car- 
riages of a large size for passengers, offering, as a first condition, to show, by 
his carriage, that they will work at less expense than horses, at all rates of 
speed above six miles per hour. 

The length of this carriage is thirteen feet; the width, five and a half feet; 
the height, when covered, will be about six and a half feet. The floor of it 
is seven inches from the ground; but the inventer considers that this 
is too low, except for the best roads, and in future the height will be from 
twelve to fifteen inches. The size is therefore about that of a common pri- 
vate carriage without its horses. 

The steering and turning are effected by a new apparatus, which is more 
simple than any hitherto used. The steering-wheels are firmly jointed to the 
axle, one being keyed fast to it, the other turning tightly when going round 
curves. The axle revolves with the wheels when going straight forward. 
The advantage of this is that the wheels will never become loose and rickety 
upon the axle, and will always stand upright and firm—a condition necessary 
to enable them to work well under the lateral strain to which they are ex- 
posed in slipping one of the driving-wheels when turning a corner. The 
joint which connects the steering-axle to the body of the carriage is very 
low, so that the strain is in a direction not so far from horizontal as to ren- 
der the steering-wheels liable to overturn, although they are but eighteen 
inches apart ; this small distance between them is adopted, because it makes 
it easier for the conductor to turn them than it would be if they were wider 
apart. ‘The axle works in a slot, in an upright spindle, which is jointed to 
the ends of two springs, the one of which is directly over the other, at a 
height of about two feet above it; and to the top of the spindle is fixed a 
lever, which goes backward into the carriage, by which the steersman can 
guide the vehicle, without being exposed to the weather. 

It may seem that the arrangement here described, of keying the driving- 
wheels firmly to the axle, and forcing them to slip when turning, is so ob- 
viously the best that no credit is due for it. But it was the general opinion 
of the English inventors that it was necessary to have one wheel loose when 
turning to the right, and the other loose when turning to the left, if a short 
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turn was to be made; and it was their practice to run with one wheel loose, 
except when ascending a hill; and to attach and detach the wheels, it was 
necessary for a man to dismount. This opinion arose from actual failures to 
turn when both wheels were attached. But these failures resulted from a 
bad distribution of weight: the driving-wheels were wide apart, and the 
steering-wheels were not far enough forward ; an arrangement that probably 
arose from an anxiety to make the carriage occupy little room in the street. 
There is, therefore, due to this simplification, the credit of unlearning what 
Is false, and thus liberating the invention from an expensive and troublesome 
clog. 

The suspension of the body is new. From two boxes, close to the hubs 
and the hind-wheels, a pair of springs descend, and are connected to the bot- 
tom of the carriage, about twenty inches below the axle. Under the fore 
part of the body, in the middle, is a spring, half of it projecting forward 
beyond the body, being jointed at the back and the middle to the body, and 
at the fore end to the steering spindle; and over this is another spring, pro- 
jecting the same distance, which is jointed to the upper part of the spindle. 
These forward springs cannot be bent literally, but are flexible upward and 
downward ; and they thus afford a connection of the wheels with the car- 
riage, which is sufficiently firm in the lateral direction for the purpose of 
steering, and which allows whatever play of springs may be required for ease 
and security against jolting. 

The connections, as they are termed in locomotives, are effected in a novel 
way. The axle, it is evident, should be so connected to the carriage, that the 
engines cannot move it backward and forward, nor upward and downward. 
This is a point of the utmost importance; as it is necessary, for the durabi- 
lity of the machinery, as well as for the comfort of the passengers that the 
springs should be of the most yielding and elastic kind; and it has been 
found, especially when the cranks are outside the wheels, that the carriage is 
rocked and shaken by the oblique direction in which the force is applied du- 
ring a portion of the stroke, the sides of the carriage being lifted alternately 
as the cranks attain the vertical position, and allowed to fall as they attain 
the horizontal position. This rocking is entirely prevented by a new connec- 
tion, which we will endeavor to describe. 

The driving-axle is attached to the body by three radius rods; two of them, 
parallel to the sides, connect the ends of the axle to the body, and receive 
the strain of the engine; the other is parallel to the axle, jointed at one end 
to the box that bears the weight, and at the other, to the body of the car- 
riage, allowing free motion up and down, but checking lateral motion. All 
the joints of these rods are equivalent to universal joints. A slender shaft 
turns in the joints by which the pair of radius rods are attached. Upon this 
shaft are two cranks ; and upon the driving-axle are two cranks of the same 
length, but much stouter. The ends of these cranks are coupled by a paral- 
lel rod of the same length as the radius rod, working like the parallel rods 
that couple the wheels of locomotives. The connecting rod is jointed to the 
parallel rod. When the piston is at the middle of its stroke, there is an up- 
ward strain of one end of the connecting rod, tending to lift the guides, with 
a force of about a fifth of the whole pressure upon the piston; but this strain 
is balanced by an equal downward pressure upon the small crank, which 
turns in a bearing fixed to the body ; hence, there is no tendency to rock the 
carriage. There is, however, a slight motion of the fore end of the carriage 
upward, and the hind end downward, but far less than that of a gig, and not 
enough to be injurious or unpleasant. 
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The engines being outside the wheels, room is allowed for the boiler to be 
low down, and also for the seats to be low; so that the vehicle is not top- 
heavy, nor liable to overturn; and the motion is less jolting, in consequence 
of the body hanging from the axle, instead of being perched above it, as 
would be the case if the cranks were near the middle of the axle. Besides, 
the machinery is more accessible; and the liability to break is much less than 
if the axle were cranked. These advantages, we think, will always secure a 
preference to the outside connections, thus improved, as to steadiness. And 
we think that the connection by gearing-chains, bands, and toothed wheels, 
which were used in some carriages, cannot be regarded as worthy to be used 
in competition with these rods. 

The valves for the distribution of steam are so arranged, that a back pres- 
sure of any required force may be used to retard, stop, or run backward, so 
that no brakes are required. Most of the early English carriages used breaks, 
drags, and other means of regulating the speed down-hill ; but they threw 
them aside, finding the steam much more efficient and convenient. 

We may here remark that the history of the steam-carriage shows that 
some of the most important improvements in it have consisted in disencum- 
bering it of unnecessary apparatus. Soon after its first invention, and in 
consequence of a carriage with a single engine slipping its wheels, it became 
loaded with propellers, gearing connections, breaks, and other ricketty and 
useless appliances, the last of which, perhaps, have now been exploded by 
Mr. Fisher ;' but we will not say that more may not be spared. However, 
the simplicity attained is such as to give an appearance of durability and 
economy ; and yet all that has heretofore been attained by complex means, 
is attained without them. The steering, stopping, and other operations, are 
effected with certainty and precision. 

The cost of a steam-drag, or drawing carriage, of the largest size that 
plank-roads will bear without injury, say two tons’ weight, will probably be 
within twenty-five hundred dollars, and the annual repairs within a fifth of 
the original cost. 


RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


A very ingenious contrivance is exhibited by Dr. Clayton of Virginia, in- 
vented by himself, for giving signals upon railways. The approach or de- 
parture of a train may, by means of it, be made known, with scarce a 
possibility of mistake, while the machinery is in working order. This inven- 
tion consists of a set of signals at the top of poles, say three or more, placed 
on the same connection, (which is of wire,) two miles in length, with a lever 
at each end. The one at the end first entered by the train is an upright one, 
so that, as the engine passes over it, it is pressed forward far enough for the 
train to pass, and draws the connecting wire, by which means all three of the 
signals are set, discernible at any distance, at the same time elevating a rule- 
pointed lever at the other end, for depressing the signals. The train runs 
the two miles with the signals up in advance, and- then, in passing the lever 
at the other end of the connection, it is pressed down by the engine, which 
depresses all the signals, setting them down behind the train. Again, a 
signal is up behind the train always, to guard it from being run on from 
behind, thus preventing concussions. For safety at bridges, it is only neces- 
sary to set the levers at the draw, and every time the draw rises, the signals 
will go up a mile each way ; and when the bridge lowers, the signals fall. 
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WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT SEWING-MACHINE. 
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Tue annexed engravings are views of the celebrated sewing-machine, in- 
vented by A. B. Wilson, of the firm of Wheeler, Wilson & Co., and for 
which a patent was granted on the 15th of June, 1852. Mr. Wilson had 
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invented and received natente a previous contagion, but this is a 
manifest improvement over all others. 








Ste Kill 


‘acts SS 


Figure 1 is a perspective view; figure 2 is an end elevation of the same; 
figure 3 is a transverse vertical section of the same; figure 4 is a view in 
perspective of the rotating hook which opens the loops; figure 5 is a view 
in perspective of the cymbal spool which carries the thread ; figure 6 is a 
perspective view of the feed-bar and appendages detached from the machine. 
The same letters refer to like parts. 

The machine is a peculiar one, and works with two threads, and forms the ° 
firm-lock stitch ; but it has no shuttle, and has but one needle. The work- 
ing parts are secured to a neat small frame, A B, and when in operation, is 
placed on a small table before the operator, ‘and is driven by stitrup-band and 
pulley, like a foot-lathe, or it can be driven by steam or water-power, with 
band and pulley; C is a mandrel, and D a pulley on it to receive motion 
by a band as described. At the front end of the mandrel, C, there is a ro- 
tating cam plate-hook, E, (best seen in figure 4,) on it; this rotating cam- 
hook is of a peculiar form ; ; it is concave on its face, and has portions of two 
threads of a screw formed on its periphery; a portion of the periphery is also 
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cut away to form the hook, a, which opens the loop in the needle thread. 
One part of the front or outer thread of the screw is chamfered off at }, to 
the back or inner thread, and the notch, c, between the portions of the screw 
threads, is made to extend back from the hook, a, about one third of the 
circumference. Within the concavity in the face of the hook, plate E, there 
is a hollow quoit-formed bobbin, F, which carries a thread to be passed 
through the loop formed by the needle-thread when it has passed through 
the cloth, so as to form the lock or true binding stitch. This peculiar bob- 
bin is held by a ring, G, attached to a-rod, H, which is adjusted by a screw, 
I, secured in the frame ; this ring keeps the bobbin in its place, but allows it 
to turn freely. One part, d, of the mandrel is turned eccentrically, and is 
encircled by a ring, J, to which a rod, K, is attached, which connects to an 
arm, L, and is secured to the arbor, M, which is fitted in bearings in the 
standards, B B, of the frame, and forms the fulcrum of a two-armed lever, 
one of whose arms, N, is the needle-arm, and to the other, O, is secured the 
spindle, upon which is hung the spool or bobbin, P, which carries the thread 
for supplying the needle and forming the loops. By the revolution of the 
mandrel, C, the eccentric d, is caused to give a vibratory movement to the 
lever, N O. 

The cloth or material to be sewn is laid upon a plate, Q, which is secured 
to the top of the standards, A A, and forms a small table. It is held down 
by a small pressing plate, f, which is attached to the end of an arm, R, se- 
cured to the back of the standards, B B, and extending over the top of the 
needle to pass through; and an opening corresponding to the notch, g, is cut 
through the plate, Q, for the same purpose; N is the vibrating arm which 
carries and works the needle, 2 ; the hook, a, rotates and passes as close as 
possible in front of the needle; the movements of the hook and needle are 
so regulated, that the hook passes the needle just as the latter is commencing 
its ascent. The cloth is fed forward to the needle by means of a peculiar 
feed-bar, S, (fig. 6.) This bar is straight and flat, with a slot nearly its whole 
length, and with two ears, ¢ ¢,on its under side; under the slot, is secured a 
spring-bar, k, which has a pointed tooth, /, at the end. The bar, §, slides in 
mortices in the standards, A, below the plate, Q. The point of tooth, /, is 
below the small slot in plate, Q, and passes through it, catching the cloth, 
and moving it forward a short distance for a stitch, then dropping down to 
take another stitch. This action, it performs by a cam, T, (fig. 3,) on the 
mandrel, C, which has a projection on it, that presses on the spring under bar, 
&, and forces up the tooth, ¢, while at the same time its front part acts on the 
back of ears, ¢ 7, and moves the feed-bar forward towards the plane of the 
needle’s motion. When the cam, T, ceases to act, the tooth, /, that catches 
and carries the cloth, drops down, and the feed-bar is pushed back for a new 
stitch, by the pressure of the spring, n, which is secured to one of the stand- 
ards on the ears,¢¢. The length of stitch is regulated by an eccentric stop, 
Pp, which is pivoted on a pin, g, to the under side of the plate, Q; the feed- 
bar is forced against the stop by spring, 2. , 

The material to be sewed is placed on the top of plate, Q, under the press- 
ing-plate, f, and close up to the upturned part, 7, which serves as a gauge to 
regulate the distance of the seam from the edge of the cloth. The thread 
from spool, P, is conducted through hole, «, near the end of the needle arm, 
and then through the eye of the needle near its point. The thread from the 
hollow plate bobbin, F, is passed through a slit between asmall spring, s, and 
the edge of plate, Q, to the opening through which the needle passes; in 
this opening it plays freely. Its end is passed under a spring, ¢, which holds 
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it, and the end of the thread from the needle is held by the attendant, and 
all is then ready to commence work. 

When the mandrel is rotated, the descent of the needle-arm forces the 
needle through the cloth, which carries the thread with it—the thread lying 
close to the needle behind and in front of it. When the needle commences 
to return or rise, the cloth offers a slight resistance to the return thread, 
which forms an opening ; the rotating hook, a, comes round and catches it, 
carries it forward, and forms a loop. As the rotation of the hook continues, 
it enlarges the loop, and that part of it which is on the front side of the hook, 
is drawn between the bobbin and the concave face of E, while that part of 
the loop behind the hook passes into the notch,c. The loop being extended 
by the rotation of the hook, the plate bobbin, F, in the concave of E, passes 
through it, and on the next descent of the needle, the loop is slipped over the 
chamfered part, 6, of E, and drawn over the front of bobbin, F, between it 
and ring, G, and thus it will be understood, that as soon as one side of the 
loop passes on one side of the bobbin, and the other on the opposite side, the 
bobbin passes through it, and on its being drawn tight, it locks the thread of 
the needle. Every second stitch is commenced before the previous one is 
completed, the extension of the loop for the second stitch drawing the first 
tight, and thus every stitch must be alike—not one slack and one tight as in 
some machines. The form of the rotating hook causes it to perform three 
beautiful and ingenious operations, namely, forming and throwing off a loop, 
and drawing the preceeding one tight at the same time. While the needle 
is operated, the cloth is regularly fed forward by the feed-bar described. 
There is a brake spring applied to the spool, P, to give the needle-thread its 
proper tension; and a piece of leather, applied to ring, G, produces the 
proper tension on the threads of the loops. The needle-arm has a vibratory 
motion, and the length of needle stroke can be increased or diminished by a 
screw. 

This machine is exceedingly neat and portable; it performs the finest 
quality of stitching, such as collars and shirt-bosoms. One girl can stitch 
with one machine, thirty-five dozen of shirt-collars in one day. There are 
1500 of them now in operation in various parts of the country, and the work 
which they perform cannot be surpassed. They can sew straight and curved 
seams ; the stitches do not rip out, and from 1000 to 1500 stitches can be 
made in one minute by a good operator. One machine, all complete, occu- 
vies no more room than a small work-table, and it is as ornamental as useful. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Wilson & Co., have their office at No. 265 Broadway, 
this city, where these machines can always be seen in operation, and to see 
them is to admire their ingenuity of construction and excellence of action. 
Every machine is made under the eye of the inventor, at the Company’s ma- 
chine shop, Watertown, Conn., so that every one is warranted. As there has 
been much dispute about the originality and identity of sewing-machines, as 
related to Mr. Howe’s original patent, no person who buys one of these ma- 
chines is clogged with an impending prospective law-suit, as there is an ar- 
rangement and perfect agreement between Mr. Howe and Messrs. Wheeler, 
Wilson & Co.; so every customer will be perfectly protected. These ma- 
chines are adapted to sew fine and coarse work, leather, canvas bags, men’s 
clothes, or the finest collar stitching. 

For further particulars, address, or call at the office of the Company. 

See also their advertisements. 
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WADSWORTH’S MEASURING MACHINE, 


Aw apparatus capable of determining the one-millionth part of an inch, may 
be viewed in the English department of the New-York Exhibition. 

The use of such an instrument is chiefly for copying or regulating the 
standards of weights and measures, and in the construction of delicate philo- 
sophical instruments. The principle of this curious contrivance will be readily 
understood from a brief description. Twosteel bars are placed in a cast-iron 
block, and are made to approach or recede from each other by means of 
screws moving accurately in their axes. The screw which moves one of the 
bars (the other being supposed stationary for the simplicity of the explana- 
tion) has twenty threads to the inch. On the head of this screw is a wheel 
with two hundred teeth. Hence a motion of one space on the wheel would 
advance the bar 1-4000 of an inch. An endless screw, which moves the 
wheel, has upon it a circle graduated with 250 divisions. One division of 
the graduated circle will therefore correspond with 1-250th of one of the 
wheel divisions, or to an advance of the bar of (1-250 x 1-4000) one mil- 
lionth of an inch. 

PORTFOLIOS, PORTMONNAIES, Cc. 


THERE are several cases jn the Crystal Palace in which these goods are ex- 
hibited, but among them all we have noticed none superior, if equal, to those 
of Messrs. Zunn & Ranftle, whose sales-room is at 14 Johnstreet. They are 
well made and of good material. The elegance of these goods led us to 
make a visit at the rooms of these gentlemen, and we were not disappointed 
at the appearance of their stock. All their goods are’well made, some are 
very handsome, while their prices are very reasonable. Go and see them. 


HARRIS’ PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MACHINE, 


A Large and heavy wheel, perhaps three feet in diameter, is suspended 
by its axis upon a strong frame. A circular saw is fastened, upon another 
axis, 80 placed above the former, that its surface rests upon the flat face of 
the periphery of the large wheel. The motion of this, whether by hand 
power, applied to a crank, or by a treadle worked by the foot, or by other 
motive power, by the surface-adhesion referred to, gives motion to the saw. 
But this is not all. As different degrees of adhesion may be required for 
different kinds of work, the axis of the circular saw is inserted in a movable 
centre or box, which is regulated by a screw and spiral spring. It is a cheap 
and very convenient arrangement. 


HARRIS’ PATENT RECIPROCATING STEAM-ENGINE. 


Tue novelty and improvement of the invention consists in the mode of 
communication between the cranks, shaft, and the cross-head, or lever-beam. 
In the ordinary mode of producing a continuous revolving motion from a 
reciprocal one, a single crank and one connecting rod are used: the effect of 
which is an unequal leverage at different positions of the machinery. To 
counteract the effect of this, a heavy fly-wheel is added, which diminishes 
the effective power of the engine. The use of two cranks placed at right 
angles with each other, connected by means of rods to the ends of an oscil- 
lating lever, whose fulerum is a pin attached to, and travelling with, the cross- 
head, avoids this evil. “ When attached to beam engines, the lever should 
be connected at the end of the beam. At the commencement of the stroke, 
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the crank-pins stand at equal distances above and below the central line 
drawn between the cylinder and crank-shaft; consequently no motion can 
ensue, and the eranks are on the dead points. Now if the shaft be turned 
in either direction, on the admission of steam to the cylinder, the majority of 
the power will be communicated to the crank which has the greatest leverage, 
and the shaft will revolve in that direction. When the cranks have made a 
quarter revolution, the leverage is nearly equal on both, and the piston has 
travelled over one half its stroke; on continuing the revolution the crank 
which at the commencement had the greatest ieverage now has the least, 
the majority of the power being transferred to the other, which continues to 
the end of the stroke, when the cranks assume their other dead position. 

The office of the oscillating lever is to equalize or average the combined 
effects of the cranks of the piston. 

In this engine, the cylinder is one sixth shorter (or as 24 to 29) than that 
of the common engine ‘with a crank of the same length, and turns the dead 
points independent of the piston which in a measure, checks its momentum, 
and thus avoids the pressure upon the journals and boxes, and consequent 
wear of both.” 


AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA—ADDRESS OF HON. WILLOUGHBY NEWTON. 


We have received from Mr. Corbin, Ist Vice-President of the Rappahan- 
nock River Agricultural and Mechanic: il Society, a copy of the address 
delivered by Hon. Willoughby Newton, in November last. A union was 
formed, at that time, with this and the Fredericks! yurg Society. 

The following officers were chosen : President, Edward T. Tayloe. Vice- 


Presidents, Ist, James P. Corbin; 2d, William Pollock; 3 d, Richard 
Baylor; 4th, O. M. Crutchfield ; 5th, Colonel H. T. Garnett; 6th, W.R. 
Mason. Recording Secretary, Major J. H. Kelley.: Corresponding Secre- 
tary, John Taylor. Treasurer, R. G. R. Catlett. Agent and Collector, 
John W. Kidd. Exeeutive Committee, Dr. Edmond P. White, John Sed- 
don, Thomas F. Knox. 

The address is able. It gives a historic sketch of several counties, with 
their more prominent citizens. Their condition, as to agriculture, is pro- 
nounced eminently progressive. The value of slave-labor is discussed, and is 
pronouneed more economical than any other. He may be correct in this, 
but he does not appear to take into his account several particulars, which 
would necessarily be considered in a general change of thissort. The import- 
ance of cotton is next considered, which, he says, is “ the autocrat of the world,” 
and certainly its actual importance is not easily exaggerated. Reference is 
then made to certain agricultural improvements, and on this subject we ex- 
tract the following pages, which we will entitle, 

PERUVIAN GUANO IN VIRGINIA. 

But by far the most remarkable i improvements, which indeed seem almost 
the work of magic, have been made in the extensive barren and exhausted 
region known as “ The Forest,” and are to be attributed, almost exclusively, 
to the general use of Peruvian guano. A question of great interest here pre- 
sents itself, Are these improvements real or illusive ? Are we, with the im- 
providence of fraudulent bank directors, using up our capital in dividends, 
or in the spirit of a spendthrift, ruining our inheritance for the sake of large 
immediate profits? My own opinion, sustained by long experience and ob- 
servation, and by the jr idgment of many intelligent and prudent farmers, is, 
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that no improvement is so immediate, and none so permanent, if a judicious 
rotation be observed, as that effected by guano. The farm of my resi- 
dence, the first, I believe, in the State on which guano was used, affords in 
every part of it unmistakable evidence of this fact, not only by the increased 
product of grain, but in the clover and grasses that thickly cover it. A single 
detached acre affords a striking illustration in support of my opinion. Dur- 
ing five years, it has produced three crops of wheat, one of clover, and one of 
corn. The wheat crops were dressed with guano; the first crop with one 
barrel of African, costing four dollars, the other two with less than 150 Ibs. of 
Peruvian. The entire cost of the guano for the three crops was about eleven 
dollars. The corn received no manure except the droppings of the stock 
pastured on the lot the previous year. At the commencement of the oper- 
ation, it would certainly not have produced more than five bushels of wheat. 
The crops of wheat were respectively 17, 22, and 21 bushels, the last crop. 
being that of this year, after a yield of 40 bushels of corn. 

I will not fatigue you with figures, but any gentleman can readily make 
the calculation himself, from which it is obvious that this acre has paid in 
cash, for a scries of five years, a clear annual profit of six per cent. on a capi- 
tal of not less than two hundred dollars. The lot, though cultivated one 
year out of turn, so far from being impoverished, exhibits every sign of great 
permanent improvement. It is proper to state that the surface is level, and 
the soil originally rather better than the average of the farm. I have been 
induced to examine this subject with some care, by the views expressed in the 
excellent address of Mr. Hallowell, before the Agricultural Society of Loudoun, 
sustained, as they are, by the communication in the Wational Jt: lligencer, 
signed L., published with the address, and which I attribute, without know- 
ing the author, to the pen of Dr. Lee, a well-known agricultural editor and 
writer for the Patent Office Reports. I have not a word to say against the 
friendly and judicious counsels which they give«against the improvident use 
of guano, accompanied by an exhausting tillage. So far from it, I highly 
approve and fully indorse them. But their views, though in the main correct, 
are liable to misconstruction, and have been very generally misunderstood by 
our farmers. Indeed, the views of L., adopted by Mr. H., are so strongly ex- 
pressed, and without any qualification, as necessarily to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. I should regard our condition as hopeless, indeed, if it were true, 
as stated by him, that it “is in cities that both the study and the practice of 
good husbandry must begin, before they are possible in the country, as so- 
ciety is now formed.” If our lands are destined to sure exhaustion, unless we 
can return to them, in addition to guano, all the bones, night-soil, and other 
offal now wasted in the cities, we had as well surrender at once in despair ; 
for that, except in the immediate vicinity of the towns, is plainly impossible. 
Though very desirable, this is by no means indispensable to a very high de- 
gree of agricultural improvement. I will not repeat here views already pre- 
sented to the public, as to the proper plan for renovating exhausted lands. I 
may say, however, that my confidence in the system is strengthened by every 
day’s experience. 

The opinions of these gentlemen are entitled to very great respect, and I 
would not question their correctness, if I were not satisfied that they tend to 
promote very erroneous impressions as to the value of the most active and 
extensively beneficial of all fertilizers. They state, what is not questioned, 
that all cultivated plants exhaust the alkalies in the soil ; that potash and 
soda, in definite proportions, are necessary to the production of wheat, and 
ask, “ How can the application of twelve pounds of potash and soda to an 
acre of wheat, producing twenty-five bushels, make good the loss of thirty- 
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six pounds of these ingredients, removed from the Jena i in the crop ?” Now, 
twenty-five bushels of ‘wheat to the acre, is much more than is usually pro- 
duced, and in our easily tilled lands, is greatly beyond a remunerating crop, 
But even supposing that to be the product, there is not the slightest reason 
to apprehend the exhaustion of the land, though no foreign material be used 
except the guano, and the small quantity of lime that may be used as an 
alterative, if a proper rotation be adopted, and the usual care practised in 
returning to the land the straw of the crops, and the putrescent manures 
raised in the ordinary course of farming. According to Mr. Hallowell, such 
acrop of wheat consumes of potash and soda thirty-two pounds, of which 
twelve pounds only are restored to the land in two hundred pounds of Pe- 
ruvian guano. ‘This statement corresponds nearly with the various analyses 
of different agricultural chemists, and may be regarded as correct. Of the 
thirty-two pounds of these elements consumed by the crop, more than two- 
thirds are in the straw, leaving less than ten pounds in the grain of the 
wheat, which is all._that in the course of judicious husbandry is ever re- 
moved from the land. We have, thus, two pounds more than these alkalies 
in the guano, than necessary to supply the grain, even if twenty-five bushels 
were produced to the acre. Supposing twenty bushels to be produced, which 
is an exceedingly profitable yield, we should have in the guano four pounds of 
these alkalies in excess, for the benefit of future crops. In addition to this 
excessive supply of the alkalies, derived from the guano, we have a consider- 
able quantity in clover, which contains a large per centage of potash, drawn 
by its tap roots from below the cultivated soil, and in the ashes from our 
houses and quarters, and in the saline air of the sea-coast, which, according to 
Dr. Higgins, the State Chemist of Maryland, contains a sufficient amount of 
soda to enable lands in the neighborhood of the bay and salt water rivers, 
almost destitute of these alkalies, to produce fine crops of wheat, the soda 
acting vicariously and supplying the place of potash. We may, therefore, 
banish all apprehensions on this subject, being taught by both science and 
experience, that guano is not only a most active manure, but, properly man- 
aged, a most efficient agent in the permanent improvement of our lands. The 
progress already made “by the farmers of Eastern Virginia is most encourag- 
ing, yet we should not rest satisfied unti] we have effected much greater and 
more general improvement. We have still a wide and inviting field to be 
explored. Our labors have of late been principally devoted to the easily tilled 
and improvable lands of the “ Forest,” and to the alluvial lands of our rivers 
and creeks, already open to the plough. There are extensive tracts of the 
very finest lands yet in their virgin state in what are called the “ Necks,” 
that have been in a great measure cleared of their heavy timber, and now 
only wait the employment of skill, capital, and labor, to render them most 
valuable and productive. Lime, draining, and persevering energy, would, in 
a few years, convert these now waste lands into the most beautiful and pro- 
fitable farms. Lands similar to these, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
have in a few years been reclaimed, and raised in value from $5 or $10 to 
$50 and $60 an acre, which they now readily command. The State Chem- 
ist in Maryland has, in his first report, given very accurate descriptions of 
these soils, and offered many useful suggestions for their improvement. I 
cannot too earnestly urge you to enter on this field of labor. The wealth 
acquired from the increased profits of agriculture cannot be better invested 
than in their cultivation. It would, by improving neighborhood roads, 
greatly facilitate social intercourse ; health would be farther promoted, and 
this beautiful region rendered still more attractive, and millions added to the 
roductive capital of Virginia. 
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Mobile,.... .....Dec. 30] 7,564 2,319 | 127,504 219'146)| 15,691] 59.443) 10,064] 6,997} 2,889| 3,7"0, 28,624) 70,130] 30 966 39,927|| 75,478) 114,24: 
Savannah,........Dec. 22} 5,150, 2,950) 105,899) 138,276)| 6.545| 20,934 1,407 509, 1,158! 754) 23.899 57,248 55,668)| 43,838) 57,354! 
Charleston, .. ..Dec. 22} 15,126, 11,146 | 134,597 156,735 | 28,414] 60,578} 5,392) 13,017] 3,568 3,524) 37,374, 77,121 56| 46,821|| 55.502) 44,149) 
Florida,.... c.19} 523' 451] 31,650) 39,366!| | | 3580 13,015}| 24,127} 26,773! 
Texas,...........Dec. 22 28 $17|| 15,807) 25.709 801; 882 446 350, 1,328) 1,151] 7,571} 13,056 4,833] 7.717] 
Virginia, ..Dec. 1) 450)) 4,208, 6,987/| 207) 1,722)) 700 950) 
N. Carolina,......Dec. 10] P 200 846) 4,355)| 546} 3,731) 400 625} 
New-York, 1c, 20) 75| 45,796 | 62.250} 46,848) 3,917] 9,478] 8,097) 4.687; 74,264 60,507 28,122] 20,096 
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ger" “We have deducted from New-Orleans the receipts from Mobile and Florida; from Charleston the receipts from Savannah; and from Mobile the 


receipts from Florida. The exports from Georgetown, 8. C., to New-York are added to Charleston receipts, and from Darien to Liverpool and New-York to 
Savannah receipts. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
IMPROVEMENT IN PLANK-ROADS. 


Messrs. Evtrors: The advantages claimed for plank-roads are, that they 
are easier of draft in all weathers, and that in wet weather they are not 
broken up, and wheels do not sink into them. These claims are just with 
respect to “ plank-roads that are plank-roads, and nothing else ;” but with re- 
spect to that great number of roads that are composed of two or three inches 
of dirt spre: ad over about the same depth of planking, the claim is but par- 
tially allowable. Upon a new and clean plank-road, the force of draft re- 
quired j is one in ninety-eight ; but upon the dirty roads, usually but errone- 
ously called plank- roads, the force required is littie less than what is re quired 
upon a gr avel road, or one in fifteen. 

The apology made for allowing plank-roads to remain dirty, and for some- 
times covering them with dirt or gravel, is that they are thus protected from 
wear. But if, at the same time, their utility is lessened in the proportion of 
six to one, the protection to the property of the road- -proprietors is too dearly 
paid for by the excessive expenditure of motive power at the expense of the 
toll-payer; and we do not hesitate to say, that this condition of plank-roads 
is an imposition upon the public, in all cases in which county roads have been 
turned over to companies, to be planked by them, on condition of their levying 
tolls. Still, the theory is, “ plank-roads don’t pay; we lose by them.” Per- 
haps the { ollowing improvement, suggested by an engineer who has studied 
the subject, may enable the proprietors to get paid, without gross injustice to 
those i the legislature compels to pay them. 

If a thin plate of wrought-iron, four or five inches wide, be laid directly 
over each sleeper, with one ‘spike passing through each plank into the sleeper, 
to secure the pl: ite, planks, and sleepers toge ther, a road not much inferior to 
a rail-road, for moderate speed, will be the result. And the wheels, especially, 
when heavily loaded, will be kept upon the iron, and therefore directly over 
the sleepers, and will not break through the planks as they now do. As to 
the wear by the feet of animals, it may be greater than it would be if the 
planks were “ protected ” by dirt: | ut if the wheel-tracks be really good, a 
rough horse-track will not be complained of; nay, it may be preferred for 
the sake of the foot-hold it gives to animals. And when a hole is made, it 
may be filled up with a block or a stone; and thus, by trifling repairs, the 
road may be kept in order until it is thoroughly worn out. 

Not so with mere planks; they become broken, and deep holes are made, 
into which the wheels fall with great damage to both the road and the car- 
riage. Moreover, the effect of animals’ feet is to wear the planks round at the 
edges, and, after a while, to convert a plank-road into something like a cor- 
duroy-road. These evils will be obviated by the iron plates ; and the wheel- 
track will always remain easy of traction, if the road be kept clean. 

On a good railway, the force of draft required is one in three hundred, or 
seven and a half pounds per ton; on an oak plank-road, when clean, twenty- 
three pounds per ton; hence, upon a level, a team can draw upon an iron 
surface, three times as much as upon wood. It may, however, be said that a 
thin plate of iron will bend under the wheel ; that the wood also will suffer 
compression, and therefore, such a road will not compare with a rail, which 
bends much less. We allow something for this difference ; but, on the other 
side, much more should be allowed for the speedy wear and deterior: ition of 
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planks that are not faced with iron. In this view, we may see that instead 
of drawing thrice as much; a team may draw six times as much as it could 
draw upon planks that had been crushed under heavy wheels and battered 
by horses’ feet, even if the rounded edges and the dirt be not considered. 

To iron a plank-road with plates five inches wide and a quarter of an inch 
thick, would require about two tons per mile, costing, say $160 ; add for 
spikes, $50 ; and for laying, $100; making $310 per mile, or about twenty- 
five per cent. additional cost, to increase the utility of the road threefold, and 
its durability to a very great extent. 

Now, this estimate may be inexact; but we think that any intelligent pro- 
prietors, if there be any, will venture upon these reasons, if they are not at 
variance with their own, to iron a few rods of their road, as an experiment. 

In reference to this matter, we invite attention to our article on steam- 
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3 carriages, for which, see article on Great Exhibition. F, 
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CORN 








Messrs. Eprrors: I promised you a short article on the culture of corn 
in the South. 

Corn land should be well and deeply broken. Two good, strong horses 
will do, but three are better, hitched to strong two or three horse-ploughs. 
(Prouty & Mear, of Boston, make a superior plough ; and there are several 
manufacturers of ploughs and farming implements at Richmond, Va., not 
often excelled.) Let the ground be broken up eight to ten inches, and if sub- 
soiled, so much the better. If of stiff soil, it should be ploughed in the 
winter, particularly sod land. Let it be well harrowed in April, and laid off 
horizontally, so as not to disturb the sod ; for good land, the rows should be 
four to four and a half feet wide; if land is level, it may be crossed, and 
four grains of corn dropped in the chuck ; to be thinned out at the proper 
season, so as to leave two and occasionally three grains in the hill. If the 
land is rolling, plant in drills from nine to twelve and eighteen inches, agree- 
able to the strength of the land, one stalk to be left at a place. 

The sod should never be disturbed, but worked on top, with three or five- 
tooth cultivators ; twice or thrice going over will do; two strokes of the cul- 
tivator in each row at a working, followed with the hoes, to get out such 
weeds, &c., as the cultivator can’t reach. Corn does best on sod lands, or 
clover-lays, as but few weeds follow those crops. As soon as the corn is suf- 
ficiently matured, which is generally from the 15th to 20th of September, with 
us, cut it off near the ground, and stack it snugly, two to three bushels to 
the shock, secured by two bands, one at the top, and the other about two feet 
below it. If well put up, it will stand all the winter; but it is better to crib 
it in November or December, and pack away the fodder for your milch cat- 
tle, &e. 

In cutting up my corn, I usually, if it is heavy, put twelve rows together ; 
first, about every eight to ten steps, bind and tie together four, six, or eight 
stalks ; then fill up the squares, taking six rows through the field; after I 
have got through the field, in a day or two, finish the row of shocks, by bring- 
ing the remaining six rows, and making all snug and secure. This plan is 
necessary, if the corn is not well ripened. If the fodder is pretty well ma- 
tured, you may finish the shocks as you go. If my corn is very tall, say nine 
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or ten feet high, I use small hand- lad lers, with four or five rounds, that the 
shocks may be well secured, which is very important. Oats should follow 
corn; and wheat, oats. The land to be ‘ploughed immediately preceding 
seeding with wheat. By ploughing under the volunteer oats, your land 
is clear for wheat. The land should now be laid down in grass for two 
or three years. Clover is the best fertilizing grass crop, and if sown with 
orchard-grass, which ripens about the same time with the clover, you have a 
fine crop for hay or grazing. I am under the impression that wire-grass 
may be killed by this process of cropping. Winter ploughing, and the sod 
well turned, are essential to the destruction of this grass. 
Your obedient servant, &c., 
Henry B. Jongs. 
Rockbridge County, Va., January 10, 1854. 


COTTON CULTURE IN ALGERIA. 


Ix 1851, there were only six or seven acres planted to cotton in French 
Algeria as an experiment, which turned out satisfactorily. Last year, (1852,) 
fifty acres were planted with the like result ; and in 1853, 1730 acres, which, 
from last accounts, was promising. 

Mr. E. Feray, of Essones, one of the oldest and most distinguished cotton 
manufacturers of France, thus writes in a letter, which has been published in 
the Moniteur, touching Algerian Cotton, and the prospect of its culture 
in the Colony : 


“T have carefully examined the specimens of Algerian Cotton, which form 
part of the permanent exhibition of the products of Algeria at the Ministry 


of War. These Cottons are produced from 


Seeds of Georgia Sea Island Cotton. 
Louisiana Cotton. 
Egyptian . 
Nankin ” 
Cotton grown in Algeria itself. 


These cottons are all, without exception, of good quality, and suitable for 
manufacture. The Georgia long-staple cottons (sea-island) whether produced 
from American seed or from the seed of those cottons grown in Algeria, at- 
tracted, in a special manner, my attention. Itis solely the Georgia long staple 

cottons that are adapted to the spinning of the fine ‘numbers above 100, 000 
metres, (109,400 yards.) The manufacture is tributary for these cottons 
to the United States exclusively ; and even there they can be cultivated in a 
limited extent of territory in Georgia, and upon the sea-shore, whence comes 
the name of sea-island, by which these cottons are designated in England. 
The crop of sea-island cotton in America varies from 25,000 to 30,000 bags 
per annum, and it has been found impossible notably to increase this produc- 
tion. They are worth at present, (25th May, 1853,) in the Havre market, 
ordinary qualities, from 700 to 800 francs the 100 kilograms, (equal to 594 
to 68 cents per |b.) In February last, they were only worth in Havre 550 
francs, but the insufficiency of the crop to supply the wants of manufacture 
caused a gradual rise, which, at the present moment, is not less than 50 per 
cent. over the prices of February. There are not now to be found in Havre 
500 bags of sea-island cotton, and manufacturers are obliged to pay what- 
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ever the holders please to ask. The American crop of 1852 was about 
4,200,000 kilograms, (9,264,000 Ibs. avoirdupois.) But the manufacture 
actually needs, of the fine numbers at the very least, 6,000,000 kilograms ; 
and it is obliged to supply the 2,000,000 kilograms deficiency by recourse 
to the better quality of Egyptian cottons, which only answer, and that very 
imperfectly, for the numbers from 100 to 130. Egyptian cottons have also 
risen considerably in price. The demand for the fine numbers increasing 
daily, the manufacture would in ten years from this date call for upwards of 
10,000,000 of kilograms (22,057,000 lbs.,) if the culture could supply this 
quantity at a reasonable price, say 500 francs the 100 kilograms. This 
price would leave to the producer a handsome profit. Of these ten millions 
of kilograms, worth fifty millions of francs, ($9,350,000,) America could 


not produce more than four or five millions; there remain about five mil-. 


lions of kilograms, equivalent to twenty-five millions of francs, for the 
country that can produce sea-island cotton. Egypt cannot doit. All the 
efforts which have been made in this direction have only resulted in the pro 
duction of a strong nervous cotton, very good for the numbers from 60 to 
80, and of which the first qualities very rarely may go up to No. 120. But 
Egyptian cotton does not possess either the fineness or the length of staple 
of the American Georgia sea-island cotton, and cannot be used for the higher 
numbers. 

The cottons produced in Algeria from the seeds of Georgia sea-island 
cotton have preserved the qualities of the good American article, the strength, 
fineness and length of staple. These cottons, as well as those of the Province 
of Oran, as those of Blidah, would sell to-day in the Havre market at from 
700 to 900 francs the 100 kilograms. The better qualities of these will 
spin up to the No. 300,000 metres, (328,000 yards,) that is to say absolutely 
the finest thread, the wants of manufacture hardly ever exceeding 250,000 
metres. What proves that the sea-island cotton of Algerian production has 
not degenerated, is the fact that this cotton has yielded seeds which, planted 
in Algeria, have produced cotton comparable for fineness, length, and 
strength of staple, with the best American specimens sent to the Exhibition 
of London.” 

This subject is receiving a good deal of attention in France, and no reason- 
able efforts will be spared to extend the culture of our important staple in 
the new colony on the South side of the Mediterranean. Whether Algeria 
shall do better than British India in growing cotton, time alone can deter- 
mine. D. Lee. 





———__ 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Tae culture of Roses is one of the pleasantest and surest kinds of floral 
labor. We give below a description of the mode of procedure which will 
secure flowers out of season. We find it in the (Eng.) Gardener’s Chron- 
icle 

Cutrure or Roszs 1x Pots.—No person possessing a taste for floral 
beauty or fragrance can be insensible to the attractions of the Rose; and its 
praise has been so often told that it need not be repeated here as an excuse 
for offering to those of your readers who stand in need of such information, 


directions how to grow and flower it in pots, so as to be able to enjoy roses 


during the winter months. It is not very many years since it was considered 
impossible to produce good specimens of roses in pots, and in those days gar- 
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deners who could place a ns: sweet rose vemene! in the Christmas bouquet, 
were thought more than ordinarily clever: and as to keeping up a succession 
of hi andsome, well-bloomed plants i in the flower-house during the winter and 
spring, that was not so much as dreamed of; for the few flowers obtained 
were produced by leggy and all but leafless plants, which were not fit to be 
seen, even amongst such examples of cultivation as the plant-houses of twenty 
years ago afforded. Now, however, thanks to the all-prevailing spirit of im- 
provement, it is not unusual to see, in well-managed collections, specimens of 
Roses in bloom at Christmas, such as would not disgrace the rose-bed in 
June, and these are obtained at as little trouble or expense as is required in 
the production of many other plants which are commonly grown for winter 
flowering, and which possess neither the beauty nor the fragr: unce of the 
_ rose. To have well-cultivated, well-bloomed specimens at Christmas, the 
plants must be previously m: anaged with a view to this end, and persons com- 
mencing this kind of culture will probably have to provide a stock of plants, 
I will begin with directions for propagation. The varieties best adapted for 
winter-flowering are Bourbons, Teas, and Hybrid Perpetuals, which are better 
on their own roots than budded, and they root. very readily, especially when 
good strong cuttings can be obtained early in spring from plants growing 
under glass. Short-jointed, stiff pieces of the firm young wood planted in 
sandy soil, covered with a glass, and set in a shady corner hr a warm house 
for a week, and then placed in a bottom heat of about 75° or 80° will be 
rooted and ready for potting singly in small pots in little more than a month. 
Indeed, I find the rose to strike so freely from cuttings under glass in early 
spring, that, when I obtain a variety which I wish to increase as fast as pos- 
sible, I place it in a growing temperature in November, and when I have got 
a fair amount of growth in a proper state for cuttings, the plant is cut up: 
and well-ripened shoots, on which the eyes may be about an inch apart, are 
divided just above each eye, by which means each eye is made to form a cut- 
ting. For this method, however, the wood must be rather firmer than is 
necessary where two or three eyes are allowed to a cutting, as it is necessary 
to cut in a slanting direction on the side opposite the leaf for about half the 
length of the cutting, removing the bark and a thin shaving of the wood; 

this exposes a large surface of inner bark from which roots are ultimately 
emitted, and cuttings prepared in this manner will be found to root very 
freely, and form equally good plants as those having two or more eyes. it 
must be observed, however, that the success of this, as of all methods of 
propagation by cuttings depends upon selecting wood in the proper stage of 
maturity, and how to do this can hardly be learnt except by practice. But 
to return to our rooted cuttings. These should be potted singly in four 
inch pots as soon as they have “become sufficiently strong to bear handling 
(using good fresh loam and decayed leaf-soil in about equal proportions, with 
a liberal mixture of sharp clean sand,) and placed in a close moist atmosphere 
till well established in their pots. They may then be removed to a light, airy, 
and rather cool situation, with a view to induce close stocky growth ; for, let 
me remark, there will be nothing gained by keeping the plants, after they 
are well established in four-inch pots, in higher average temperature than 
55°. It will doubtless be necessary, in order to secure a bushy habit of 
growth, to pinch off the top of the first shoot, and this should not be done 
until the plants are removed to a cool situation, nor while the eyes at the 
base are flat and imperfectly matured, otherwise the probability is that the 
top bud only will start. As soon as the plants are well rooted ir their 
first pots, shift into others one or two sizes larger, as circumstances may point 
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out; and when moderately well-rooted, after the second shift remove them toa 
cold frame, and gradually inure them to full exposure to sun and air, merely 
protecting them from heavy rains and cold drying winds. During the sum- 
mer months, a liberal supply of water must be given to the soil, using weak 
manure-water twice a week, and the plants should be syringed morning and 
evening during bright weather, and shifted into larger pots as may be neces- 
sary. Stop any gross, over-luxuriant shoots, and have a constant eye to the 
formation of dwarf compact specimens; also guard against the attacks of 
aphides, which will probably be somewhat troublesome, but they are easily 
destroyed by means of tobacco-smoke, and therefore should not be allowed 
to disfigure the plants. During summer, plants that are established after 
the first shift will be better removed to a warm sheltered corner out of doors, 
placing the pots on a bed of coal-ashes, to exclude worms, and where they 
will enjoy the night dews, and will not be so liable to red spider as if retained 
under glass. With good management, many of the plants should be nice 
compact specimens in seven-inch or eight-inch pots at the end of the first 
season’s growth; and the Teas and Bourbons, if removed to a close pit or 
frame early in autumn, will continue growing and afford a succession of blos- 
soms throughout the winter and spring months. But, where handsome 
specimens are desired, it will be better to afford the plants a second season’s 
growth ; as allowing them to flower would retard their progress the following 
season. 


HELIOTROPE. 


Many varieties of the Heliotrope have been introduced to cultivation within 
the last few years, but, taking all things into consideration there is perhaps 
none more desirable than the old well-known H. Peruvianum, a universal favor- 
ite on account of its delicious fragrance, which, combined with its free growth 
and profuseness of bloom, makes it a very desirable plant for furnishing bou- 
quets during the winter months. By keeping up a succession of healthy young 
plants, flowers may be obtained at all seasons, with the aid of a warm green- 
house in cold weather. Asa plant for the flower-beds during summer, it 
grows luxuriantly, provided the soi! is moderately enriched. It is however 
very susceptible of cold, and will show the effects of a slight frost sooner than 
almost any other shrubby flower-garden plant. It is indeed an easily managed 
plant; cuttings of it will strike root at any season, and grow in any or- 
dinary garden soil. To secure plants of sufficient strength to flower during 
early winter, cuttings should be inserted in June. They will form roots in 
two or three weeks at this season, if inserted in a shady situation; they 
should be immediately placed in small pots, and when these are filled with 
roots, shifted into flowering pots; eight-inch pots will be sufficient in size 
They now require to be grown in a situation fully exposed to the sun, and if 
the pots are plunged to their rims, less water will be required and the plants 
otherwise benefited. The roots of plants in pots fully exposed to the action of 
the sun and atmosphere are very liable to sustain injury. A few hours’ ne- 
glect in watering will counteract the progress of weeks. The young, incipient 
points of roots are so easily destroyed that nothing short of the most vigilant 
attention can keep plants in a vigorous state when the pots are thus exposed. 
Hence the necessity of plunging the pots, that evaporation from their outer 
surfaces may be prevented. This is more especially necessary with pots of a 
soft or porous character. Hard burned-pots are condemned by many, for 
what reason I do not know. So far as my experience goes, I decidedly prefer 
pots glazed on the outside, both on account of the benefit they confer on the 
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plant, and their freedom from becoming green and unsightly when placed in 
a warm, humid atmosphere. This latter circumstance alone is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

When the plants are removed into the green-house, they should be placed 
in the warmest position, near the light, in order to flower them freely. Plants 
that have been growing in the flower-beds during summer, lifted and potted 
before frost, will commence blooming in early spring. Asa permanent climb- 
ing plant, for a green-house or conservatory, it is worthy of notice. When 
once properly established in such a position, it will keep in flower during the 
year, and speedily cover a large surface if allowed sufficient root-accommoda- 
tion.— Cor. of The Florist. 








CAST-IRON RAILS FOR RAILROADS, 


Why cannot cast iron rails be used for railroads? is a qnestion which has 
been examined at considerable length by Mr. R. W. Hughes, the able and 
accomplished editor of the Richmond (Va.) Examiner. We are not able to 
go over the whole ground in the present number of this magazine, but will 
notice the important considerations in favor of cast-iron rails, with the inten- 
tion of returning to the subject again. After speaking of the importance of 
the subject, Mr. H. proceeds : 

If this be so in reference to roads now in course of construction, the diffi- 
culty will but be increased with the growing demand for other roads. These 
facts, together with the present high price of railroad-iron, consequently press 
the question upon the intelligent mind, “ Why cannot cast-iron rails be used 
on railways ?” 

The fact is daily before our eyes, that cast-iron is made to bear the heaviest 
burdens that can be imposed. It forms a part of almost all machinery, and 
is subjected to enormous strains. With it we construct houses and build 
bridges. It is given the preference over wrought-iron for railroad car wheels . 
which, when running at sixty miles an hour, make about nine hundred revo- 
lutions per minute, the cast-iron wheels thumping the road with the momen- 
tum due to that velocity. All these things are constantly presenting the im- 
portant inquiry, whether cast-iron rails may not be safely used on roads? It 
is known to be vastly cheaper than rolled iron, and can be made at a profit 
for one third the price of rolled iron. It requires no very great expenditure 
to prepare the works requisite for its manufacture, but it may be run into bars 
directly from the ore, which abounds along many of the projected railway 
lines of Virginia. 7 

Supposing its substitution practicable, no limit can be set to the industry 
and enterprise it at once calls into being. It invites population into our 
mountain !ands now waste and barren, yet teeming with iron. It multiplies 
their value to owners, and increases the fund for taxation of the State. It 
projects railroads, by enabling them to be built by persons along their lines, 
who, by labor alone, could convert their iron lands and ore into active capital. 
By doing these things, it would so far cheapen railroad transportation, as to 
make those works far greater beneficiaries to the public than they now can be. 

Indeed, no single result could be imagined which would tend so much to 
oath the resources of Virginia, and stimulate her enterprise, as the adop- 


tion of cast-iron rails on her projected railways. It would advance internal 


improvements in the State at least twenty years, and afford a cheaper, and, it 
is believed, snore durable structure than we now have. 
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But the advantages which must result from the successful application of 

cast-iron rails to railway tracks, are far too numerous to be detailed. They 
suggest themselves to every reflecting and intelligent citizen. The question 
Can cast-iron be advantageously used on railways / 
Whether all our ores will be suitable for the purpose, we shall not under- 
take to decide; but that we have large bodies of iron ore which, directly 
from the blast, will make more durable rails than many we now import, we 
have not the slighest doubt. The Lynchburg and Tennessee railroad runs 
through the county of Wythe, and within five or six miles of a body of iron 
ore, equal, if not superior, as it has often been competently pronounced, to 
any in the world. It is better than the Swedish; it is better than the Penn- 
sylvania Juniata. It is unlimited in quantity, and may be gathered from the 
surface of the earth. Wood in abundance, and mountain streams for driving 
machinery are at hand; and withal, the iron is of so tough a texture, that 
castings, such as pots and ovens, made for the neighborhood, have frequently 
been tried by being pitched some ten or fifteen feet, several times, into a pile 
of stones, by the foundryman himself, under which severe test very few in- 
stances have been known of their being broken. Yet a railroad is to run for 
miles along this great iron deposit, the rails of which are ordered from Eng- 
land! 

Descend one of those English mines, where for ages the work of excavation 
has been going on; go down a thousand feet or more, traverse these caverns 
for miles under the earth, until you are told the ocean is rolling above your 
head, and at the farthest extremities of these infernal caverns you will find 
men plying the pick-axe, and extracting iron ore. You will find railway 
tracks throughout one of these abodes of Pluto and Vulcan, leading to the 
shaft. Here a car is filled with ore. Inquire the destination of this car. 
The answer, calculated quite to astonish a citizen of Wythe, would be this: 
It is to be sent several miles to the shaft; then to be raised up a thousand 
feet to the surface of the earth; then hauled to the foundry to be made into 
pig metal; then to the rolling-mill to be converted into bars; then to the 
sea-coast to be shipped to the other continent. After crossing the Atlantic 
ocean, some three thousand miles, it is to go up James and Appomattox 
rivers ; to be discharged at Port Walthal ; to be hauled by railroad to Rich- 
mond, and thence by wagons from the depot to the canal; thence along the 
canal to Lynchburg, and thence by railroad and wagons to Wythe county, 
Virginia, to be distributed along the Lynchburg and Tennessee railroad, 
which runs over great iron deposits of that county, where iron lies upon the 
surface, of a much superior quality, and has to be removed out of its way in 
excavating for its track ! 

This case is similar to hundreds of others, and the practical remedy for this 
state of things is the adoption of cast-iron rails. Public opinion at first ob- 
stinately pronounced that cast-iron wheels could never be used—that they 
would break under the velocity required of them. Economy rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary to try them, and they have been found not only cheaper, 
but, in fact, to wear longer than wrought-iron wheels. 

_ Strange as it may seem, all the early writers concur in stating, that cast- 
iron rails were used before the wrought, and that the latter were introduced 
chiefly on the ground that they were cheaper than cast-iron rails—cheaper 
for the reason, as then contended, that wrought-iron rails being not so likely 
to break, might be made much thinner and lighter than cast-iron, and would 
be more economical in that way. Since it has been found necessary to 
VOL. VI.—PART II. 
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increase the thickness and weight of the rail, for the purpose of firmness and 
steadiness in the superstructure, it has never occurred to the engineer to re 
turn to cast-iron rails. 

Experience has shown that wrought-iron rails wear out rapidly, and this 
although they are now made heavier than it was supposed would be requisite 
even for cast-iron. 

From an essay on this subject, by Ellwood Morris, Chief Engineer, Phila- 
delphia, published in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, in the year 1841, 
we extract the following observations on this subject: 

“We are informed in Wood’s treatise upon railroads, that in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, railroads were first used in England, and they 
were then formed of wood; the wooden rails were used for about one hun- 
dred years, when, in 1767, cast-iron rails were first introduced, and thereafter 
continued fora period of near fifty years, to be used instead of any other 
materials; but in the year 1815, malleable iron rails were devised, and after 
Mr. Birkinshaw, in 1820, had obtained his patent for an improvement in the 
form of such rails and ‘applied the rolling-mill to their manufacture, they 
were very extensively adopted, and subsequent to that period of time, have 
been almost exclusively used. The chief reasons which seem to have induced 
engineers, both here and abroad,so much to prefer malleable before cast-iron 
rails, as to exclude the latter from use, appear to have been originally a be- 
= that— 

. Malleable iron rails were cheaper than those of cast-iron. 

2 Malleable iron rails being made in longer lengths, caused fewer joints. 

3. Malleable iron rails were less liable to fracture from concussion. 

4, Malleable iron rails were thought to be somewhat more durable.” 

The writer then takes up these reasons seriatim, and shows how little they 
are worth, v, hen tested by experience. 

That the first and principal reason for the introduction of malleable iron 
rails—their greater cheapness—has no foundation in truth, is apparent to every 
body at all conversant with the iron business ; and yet, all the early writers 
on this subject concur in stating this as the chief reason for their introduction 
at the time. 

Secondly. That cast-iron rails may now be made from sixteen to twenty 
feet in length, about as long as the rolled we are accustomed to see. 

Thirdly. While malleable iron rails, of equal weight, may be less liable to 
fracture from percussion than cast-iron rails, yet there is no such impinging 
direct force on the rails in working a road suitably constructed, as would be 
likely to produce this. He compares the relative strength of the two metals; 
and makes the cast-iron rails proportionably heavier. He denies that the 
liability to fracture, at high velocities, is greater than when going slow, but 
shows the greater the velocity, the less will be the vertical pressure, and says 
upon the same principle it is that a musket ball, shot parallel along a hori- 
zontal plane, so as barely to touch it tangentially, will not press upon the 

lane at all within the limits of its level or point-blank range. 

Whether these views agree or not with those commonly entertained, con- 
eerning fast trains on railways, they are, nevertheless, legitirhate deductions 
from the established doctrine of forces, and serve to account for the small 
effect produced by the ordinary inequalities of a railroad, as shown in the 
results displayed by the following direct experiments touching this matter, 
which were made by Professor Barlow, and recorded in his work, on the 
“Strength of Materials,” English edition, 1837. These experiments are con- 
clusive, and establish beyond question, the fact, that the-vertical stress im 
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posed on a railway by the transit of locomotive engines of velocities ranging 
from twenty-two to thirty-two miles an hour, is but little, if any, in excess of 
that produced by a quiescent load of the same weight ! 

More experiments, by Professor Barlow, were made with an ingenious and 
accurate instrument, to determine the deflection of rails under trains running 
at high speed ; and as the deflection of the materials under a strain is as the 
insistant weight, the vertical pressure upon the rails is by this means accu- 
rately indicated.. 

Again, he says, after quoting largely from Professor Barlow’s experiments : 

“These experiments having demonstrated, as they distinctly do, that the 
vertical stress of trains at speed, surpasses so little the effect of quiescent loads 
of the same weight, that it is only necessary to proportion the rails of rail- 
roads to resist quiescent and not concussive forces, to change the whole face 
of the question between cast and wrought-iron rails—they strike away all the 
objections heretofore urged against the brittleness of cast-iron ; for it does not 
admit of doubt, that a beam of that material, of suitable proportions, is quite 
as competent to carry a quiescent load, as one of malleable iron.” Again : 
“A cast-iron rail will yield sufficiently to impart a return to its proper level 
the moment it is relieved of the weight of a train; for it is well known that 
its elasticity and power of restoration after deflection, is within certain limits 
so perfect, that owing to its regularity in that respect, it was even proposed 
by Tredgold to use beams of cast-iron as weighing-machines, measuring the 
weights imposed by the deflections produced.” 

From the various experiments made, he deduces that the proportion be- 
tween wrought and cast-iron rails, should be as 1: 1 3-10— and says these. 
calculations refer to rails supported at intervals only ; but if the plan of con- 
tinuous bearings skould be adopted on railways, the propriety of which has 
been strongly urged by English engineers, as a perfect remedy for acknow- 
ledged defects, all objections against cast-iron rails must wholly vanish. 





EDITORS’ JOTTINGS, AND MECHANICAL RECORD. 


BALTIMORE AND Onto Ramroap Worxs.—The machine shop of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company at Mount Clare, near Baltimore, is quite a curi- 
osity, and well worth a visit. The whole management of the road is «'ivided into 
three departments, namely, Transportation, of which Mr. Jonn H. Dong is mas- 
ter; Machinery, of which Mr. Haygs-is master; Road, of which Mr. Bottman 
is master. The master of transportation performs the duty of superintending 
all the freighting throughout the whole length of the road, and has about seven 
hundred men under his command. The master of machinery has the entire 
control of the building of locomotives, cars, &c., and has about two thousand 
four hundred men under his control. The master of roads attends to all con- 
structions and repairs of roads, depots, water stations, and other buildings, and 
hag about nine hundred men under his control. Thus it will be seen that four 
thousand mechanics and laborers are employed in the several departments of 
the road. 

The most interesting department is that of machinery. The first in the 
department are the blacksmith and moulding shops. Of the former there are 
six, devoted to the manufacture of the various parts of machinery. The first is 
for the preparation of the heavier portions of the machinery, such as shafts and 
axles of the cars and locomotives. In this shop there are twenty-four forges, 
several of which are attended by three hands each. This number is requisite 
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to handle with facility the heavy shafts, which are swung by a crane, and carried 
to a large steam-hammer in the centre of the shop. The hammer is managed 
by a lad, who, by simply turning a screw, regulates the force of blow to any 
required power. The hammer weighs fifteen hundred pounds. All the forges 
are blown by a pipe conducted from the blowing boxes in the main building, 
The other shops are for the manufacture of the smaller portions of machinery, 
and for repairs. 

The principal machine shop is devoted exclusively to the turning and finishing 
of the nice and more important pieces of machinery, both of iron and brass. In 
this are some thirty lathes, and while one is engaged’ in polishing a small piece 
of brass-work, another is boring out the hub of a wheel, or preparing its surface 
for the tire. And the shop is exclusively for heavy work, such as planing down 
the rough surface of a heavy iron plate, or preparing the several parts of new 
bridges, which are in course of construction for the use of the road. Here, too, 
are the boilers, smoke-stacks, and furnaces of the locomotives manufactured, 
and also the tenders, which are constructed principally of iron. 

In the moulding shops are two cupolas, blown by pipes from the main build- 
ing, Where all the iron is prepared, and where all the wheels and other necessary 
parts are cast. In this shop two tons of iron are cast daily. Twelve wheels 
are cast every day. On such occasions as the castings for the bridges are made, 
the amount of iron consumed is much larger. 

The carpenter shops are for the construction and repair of cars. The company 
have just completed fifty-two cars, intended exclusively for the transportation 
of hogs and sheep. They are made with two floors, which will enable them to 
carry just twice the amount that can be carried by an ordinary car. Besides 
these, there are buildings for the trimming and painting of passenger-cars. 

All the immense machinery is worked by two steam-engines, one of sixty 
horse power, and one of about thirty horse power. 

The Company have nearly completed two powerful engines, one for passen- 
gers and the oth-r for freight, and intended to be used on the western end of 
the road. There are also machine shops at Wheeling, Fetterman’s, and at Mar- 
tinsburg, the two former being for repairs, and the last for the construction of 
machinery. It is estimated that the machinery and stock on hand are alone 
worth one and a half millions of dollars. 

Each shop has its foreman, who is responsible to the master presiding over 
the department to which it is attached. The road department is now engaged 
in the manufacture of two miles of rails, composed of three pieces. This rail is 
so arranged, that much of the danger of the trains running off will be avoided, 
by the breaks in the rail having a proper bearing upon the side rail. The whole 
number of buildings at Mount Clare, including car and engine houses, is thirty. 
The total number of cars now running, of all descriptions, is five thousand ;Zand 
locomotives, with those now building, two hundred and eight. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is next to the Erie road in length, the main 
stem, from Baltimore to Wheeling, being 880 miles, and the Washington branch, 
40 miles. The road is of vast importance to those portions of Maryland and 
Virginia through which it passes, and opens a direct line of travel to the great 
West and South-west. It is under the very best of management ; and the travel- 
ling public already find it one of the most safe and speedy means of reaching the 
great West from Baltimore and points further north. The freight of the road 
in agricultural products and coal, is enormous; and when its value as a means 
of passenger transit is fully appreciated, it will be second to none in the country 
in this particular. It passes through a most romantic region, and, during the 
warmer months, would fully compensate a lover of nature in pursuit of the 
beautiful and the sublime, for a ride over its entire length. Like the Erie road, 
it is a stupendous monument of the perseverance and enterprise of those who 
have overcome almost insurmountable obstacles, to effect its completion. 


CamMDEN AND AMBOY RatLroap.—Passing on a steam-boat from Pier No. 1, 
North River, lately, on our way to Philadelphia, we found ourselves surrounded 
with new objects, and for the moment feared we had made a mistake. A little 
inspection, however, satisfied us that what we feared was another boat was 
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nothing more nor less than our old friend, the “ Jonn Porrsr,” in a new dress! 
It has been re-painted, re-gilded, and re-furnished, “from stem to stern,” and 
though always a beautiful boat, is now really magnificent. The splendor and 
comfort of the boat were the themes of frequent remark by numerous passengers, 
who, knowing the advantages of this route over the other, always give it the 
preference. Nor were they less enthusiastic in their admiration of the excellent 
viands prepared for the comfort of the “inner man,” over which Capr. Srmpson 
presided with his wonted ease and gracefulness. Our preference for this route 
increases every time we pass over it. The beautiful scenery; the change from 
water to land, making a pleasing variety; the handsome cars, the sumptuous 
dinner on board the boat, the familiar intercourse with the officers, and the 
desire of all to please, really relieve travel of all disagreeableness, and render a 
trip to Philadelphia a pleasant pastime, rather than a burthen. We do not won- 
der that this route is so extensively patronized, as those who pass over it once, 
are sure to give it the preference over the other one. 


New-Jerszy Cenrrat Ramroap.—This road extends from New-York to 
Easton, Pa., from which place to Mauch Chunk a track is already graded for a 
road which will bring New-York within six hours of the coal regions. The 
value of this road can hardly be estimated. Coal can then be brought direct 
from the mines to New-York at any season of the year, which will tend to keep 
the price of that indispensable article at moderate rates. We see no reason why 
a train may not leave Mauch Chunk every thirty minutes through the entire 
year, laden with coal, which now finds its way to New-York via the Lehigh 
canal, which is closed during the cold season. 

The construction of the New-Jersey Central Railroad has paved the way for 
this movement, so important to the city of New-York and surrounding places. 
The road is constructed of the best material, and in view of the increase of busi- 
ness by opening the Mauch Chunk road, the Company are about to lay a double 
track from Easton to New-York. It passes through the beautiful towns of 
Elizabethtown, Plainfield, Somerville, &c., and brings Easton within four hours 
of New-York. The engines and cars are of the best possible make, and its affairs 
are conducted with that enterprise and public spirit which might be expected 
from having so able and energetic a gentleman as Jonn T. Jonnson, Esg., for its 
President. When the thoroughfare is completed to Mauch Chunk, many a 
New-Yorker will visit the coal regions, and witness scenes and sights so startling 
in beauty and romance, that if described to him, would be regarded by him as a 
“second edition” of a Gulliver or a Munchausen! 


Erner as A Locomotive.—The steamboat Du Trembley has an engine adapted 
to the use of the combined vapors of ether and water. In order to secure the heat 
of the steam which has done its service, the spent steam is received in an apparatus 
consisting of several small vertical cylinders, standing close to each other, but not 
in contact, and their bases plunged in a reservoir of ether, which is under the 
apparatus which conveys the steam. The ether rises in the tubes and partly fills 
them. When the steam énters this apparatus and surrounds the tubes, the water 
is condensed, and the ether evaporates. This condensation produces a vacuum, 
which adds to the expansive force of the steam in extinguishing the resistance 
which it had encountered; and the ether vapor, collected in a separate compart- 
ment, above the vaporizing apparatus, and in which the tubes terminate, contri- 
butes a new force which is added to the steam. 

The piston of the second cylinder may or may not be connected with the 
same beam as that of the steam cylinder. The ether vapor is treated like that 
of steam, being condensed by a jet of cold water which fills the apparatus 
around the tubes. The ether is then carried to the vaporizer, to commence 
another similar circuit. 

In the four experiments tried by the commission, on the quantity of coal 
expended, the force of the engine was constant at about 70 horses. The quan- 
tity of coal consumed during the 36 hours and 50 minutes through which the 
experiments lasted, was 2860.9 kil., or 77.67 kil. per hour, and 1.11 kil. per horse 
power. When using the steam alone, under tlie same pressure, acting on the 
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two cylinders, the amount of coal consumed during the 28.18 hours, was 8519.5 
kil., or 302 kil. per hour, and 4.81 to 4.51 per horse power. 

The ether is not lost doing this work, and hence the cost of this combined 
steam is small. The greatest difficulty encountered was to secure tle joints so 
closely as not to allow the escape of this subtle and inflammable vapor. 


Ammonia in Raty-water.—M. Bousingault has been making numerous 
experiments on the quantity of ammonia in rain-water, both in city and country. 
One station was at Paris, and the other at the old monastery of Liebfrauen- 
berg, in the department of the Lower Rhine, and on the eastern slope of the 
Vosges. The proportions of ammonia varied, at Paris, from 1 to 5.45 milligrams, 
the mean being 3.35 milligrams per liter. At Liebfrauenberg, the rain-water 
hardly contained one milligram. The excess at Paris was attributed to emana- 
tions. The learned chemist gays that “ Paris may be viewed as « vast mass of 
smoking chimneys,”—not the most captivating view to be taken of that elegant 
city. 

New Pus.isuine Hovse.—The new publishing firm of Ivison & Phinney, 
who continue the well-known house established by the late Mark H. Newman, 
deserve, on several accounts, a cordial reception by “ the trade” and the reading 
pore The gentlemen constituting the firm are both from old publishing 
1ouses, distinguished by many excellencies, business and personal. Mr. Ivison, 
commencing life in moderate circumstances, was the first to make the city of 
Auburn the conspicuous inland book-mart it long has been. His character and 
business energy had given him an honorable position in “‘ the trade” prior to his 
connection with the Jate Mr. Newman; and during his connection with Mr. 
Newman, whose health was very infirm for several years, the chief labor of their 
extensive business devolved on Mr. Ivison. Mr. Phinney is from a veteran stock 
of publishers. His grandfather was one of the early friends of the celebrated 
Judge Cooper, the founder of Cooperstown, and before the beginning of the 
present century, published the Otsego Herald, referred to in the Pioneers, and 
one of the first newspapers printed west of Albany—a little, blue, 7 by 9 sheet, 
which, as now preserved, is a very mummy of a newspaper. Fenimore Cooper, 
the novelist, was, in his youth, regularly engaged on this paper; and not long 
before his death, acknowledged to a publisher in this city that much of his 
knowledge of printing, and the practical part of his authorly profession, were 
acquired in this office. This elder Phinney also commenced the publication of 
Phinney’s Calendar, a famous almanac in the West, which has been continued, 
nearly in its original form, to the present time—a curious specimen of the infancy 
of book-making. His two sons, under the old firm of H. & E. Phinney, com- 
menced business in Cooperstown in the early part of the century, and continued 
it under the same title, though in time embracing the son of one of them, till the 
death of the elder brother, in 1852, a period of over thirty years. They were 
an energetic pair, with strongly-marked and original characters, of whom many 
curious anecdotes are told «mong their old neighbors. Among their achieve- 
ments, was the stereotyping, in the little village of Cooperstown, some thirty 
years ago, the Family Quarto Bible, of which they manufactured and soid 
untold thousands. On being burnt out in 1849, the business was removed to 
Boffulo, and reorganized under the tirm of Phinney & Co., with two of the sons 
as leading partners, which still continues one of the largest and most responsi- 
ble houses in the West. 

With such antecedents, and with the experience, capital, and character which 
Ivison & Phinney bring to their business, it is fair to expect that their house 
will speedily take a place among the staunchest and most honorable publishing 
firms of this city. 

Harper & Brotners.—The cxlamity which recently befel this well-known 
house, by fire, is well known to our readers. They will be glad, also, to learn 
that they are again at work, at 82 Beekman street. We make the following 
abstract of their immense business, as published in the January number of their 
magazine: 
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They employed 83 Adams power-presses, of the largest and best description, 
each of which averaged 6000 impressions, or 190,000 16mo pages, a day. Six- 
teen of the presses had been built expressly for working wood-cuts. About 40 
compositors were employed in their buildings, much of the type-setting being 
done elsewhere by stereotypists, who supplied them with plates. Their own 
stereotyping rooms employed about 20 men, who made from 25 to 30 casts a 
day, averaging about 120 pages. A new department had just been added, for 
carrying on the process of electrotyping, an art but lately introduced. : 

The bindery employed about 250 persons, 150 being females. Besides the 
130,000 copies of their monthly magazine, they had daily on hand, and in pro- 
cess of binding, over 12,000 volumes of books. Since the Harpers have been in 
business, a period of about 36 years, they have published about 1,549 works, 
including 2,028 volumes. 


A Fanorrut Gats.—A correspondent of the Home Journal gives a pleasant 
account of a gate he passed through. The gate was a common one, shut by a 
chain and ball. But the post to which the inner end of the chain was attached 
was carved and painted in the likeness of a negro, with one hand raised to his 
cocked hat, and the other extended to welcome you in. As you opened the 
gate toward you, in going in, the negro post-pointer bent toward you, by a joint 
in his back fairly bowing you in. Upon letting the gate go to, a spring in his 
back “ brought him up standing” again, ready for the next comer. This faith- 
ful fellow performed the amiable for his master for many years, without reward, 
except now and then a new coat—of paint ; and finally died of a rheumatic back, 
contracted in his master’s service. 


Tue Appre Man 1 1853.—Mr. N. P. Morrison, of Somerville, last year 
received $10 for one barrel and twenty-eight apples of the Hubbardston variety. 
These apples were sold by the retailer at fifty to seventy-five cents a dozen. Mr. 
M. cultivates, says the New-England Farmer, eight acres of land; his fruit, this 
barren year, 1853, brought him $850. For twenty-six bushels of apples he 
received $60. For one hundred and thirty-six barrels, he received $408. For 
strawberries and raspberries, $100. The balance, to make up the whole sum, 
$850, was for cider-apples, sold at from eight to twelve cents a bushel, and for 
early wind-falls sold in July and August. Perhaps some of our young men will 
come to the conclusion that the market for good fruit is not yet over-stocked. 


Tue DAUPHIN AND SusquEHANNA CoAL AND RatLroap Company have completed 
their connection from Harrisburg to the line of the Reading Railroad at Auburn, 
with the exception of two miles of heavy excavation. We understand now that 
the road is entirely finished, and that an engine will run over it on Monday next. 


County Socretres 1x On1o.—Of the eighty-eight counties in the State of 
Ohio, seventy-five have an organized agricultural society, and he'd fairs last 
year. This far exceeds those of any other State in the Union. Of the thirty- 
one States, seventeen have State fairs. 


Tue Betvivere AND TrENTON Rartroap was opened to Easton on the 16th 
inst. By this road the distance from Easton to Philadelphia will be about 
the same distance it is from Easton to New-York by the Central Railroad of 
New-Jersey. 


ImproveD Car-Brake.—Mr. Marcus P. Norton, of West Poultney, Vt., has 
secured a patent for a Brake for Railroad Cars, which will have a tendency to 
diminish the number of accidents, and save the machinery of the cars. It is so 
constructed that all the brakes are applied to the wheels at the same time, 
throughout the entire train. This is done by the engineer or baggage-master. 
In case of collision, the engine may be separated from the train, thus removing 
some thirty tons of burthen from the train, which renders the passenger-cars 
more easy to be suddenly stopped; if any thing is to be destroyed, it must be 
theengine. Thesame kind of brakes are on the engine, but it cannot be stopped 
so quick as the passenger cars, on account of the great weight which is in such 
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rapid motion. The cars may be stopped in two or three rods. It is, also, so 
constructed, that if an axletree breaks, it cannot fall or rise up; it must, there- 
fore, keep in its place, and the train upon the track. There is no strain in the bear- 
ings, or upon the wheels; no loose chains to be gathered up before the brakes 
are applied, but are instantly brought to act on the wheels. Ifa rubber should 
break, it cannot fall under the wheel and throw the train from the track, as is 
sometimes the case by the ones now in use. The brakes are applied to the 
sides of the wheels, and being applied to all the wheels at the same time, remove 
all Strain upon different parts of the machinery and throw it upon each part 
alike. So much friction being applied at the same time, the train must stop. 


American Woor.—Peter A. Browne, Esq., of Philadelphia, who has given 
great attention to the subject, in a communication to the Richmond (Va.) Whig, 
asserts that he can show that “as fine fleece can be procured in the United 
States as in any portion of the world.” He says that he has in his possession 
wool grown in Allegheny county, Penn., by William Hall, which measures from 
1-2186 to 1-2500 part of an inch, while the finest wool in the collection sent 
to him by the King of Prussia, and the finest among the specimens sent to him 
by the King of Saxony measures 1-2186. Mr. Browne denies the correctness of 
the decision on this subject at the London Crystal Palace Exhibition, and pro- 
duces facts to show that the jury on wool did injustice to the specimens of 


American wool exhibited. 


Important To Mirx-Dearers.—Milk-Dealer.—“ Mr. Registrar, I come to 
pay my bill for water tax; but I would like to know why I am charged five 
dollars more than last year.” 

Water Registrar.— You did not keep milk for sale last year, I believe.” 

M,. D.—*“ I did not.” 

W. R.—* You sell milk now.” 

M. D.—“T do.” 

W. R.—* Your bill’s all right, sir. Five dollars a year for extra Cochituate 
to milk-dealers is a moderate tax.” 

Exit milk-dealer, looking as though he had been skimmed. 


ARTIFICIAL SILICIFICATION OF LivestonEs.—This process consists in impreg- 
nating the limestone with silicate of potash, and has been used on a grand scale 
in certain parts of the cathedral of Notre Dame. The architect of the cathedral 
reports as follows : 

1. The infiltration of silica made upon the terraces, “et contrefort du choeur,” 
in October, 1852, have preserved the stone from the green moss that covers 
stones in moist places. 2. That the gutters and flagging of limestone, subjected 
to this process, present surfaces perfectly dry, covered with a silicious crust. 3. 
That upon stones so prepared, dust and spider-webs are less common than upon 
the stone in the ordinary state. The report also states that tender stones have 
become hard; have lost their porosity, and that after they are washed, they 
dry more rapidly than stones not silicified. ; 

We regard this as a very important discovery, nor do we see why it may not 
open very widely the door for the sculptor, enabling him to work on the softer 
rocks, and harden their surfaces afterwards. This is precisely what was done 
by Mr. Samuel Perkins, in relation to the use of steel for engravings. The 
work is done on soft iron, and then the engraved plate is converted into steel. 

We hope our own artists will make their experiments in this direction, and 
lead their foreign brothers into paths which, though they were the first to open, 


they were not the first to explore. 


VirriricaTion or Paorocrapuic Pictures.—Here we are promised another 
step of progress in the most wonderful art of photography. M. Plant, the ~ 
author of the process, first procured a photograph on glass covered with albu- 
men, and subjected it gradually to a strong heat, so as to redden the glass. The 
albumen was destroyed, and the photograph, if negative, became positive by 
reflection. The picture was made of pure silver, which adheres quite strongly 
to the glass, so that it may be polished without alteration. 
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Sat-ammonrac MaNvractureD AT Gas Worxs.—MM. Moerhlin & Stoll have 
obtained a premiam from the Industrial Society of Mulhausen, for the manufac- 
ture of sal-ammoniac from the ammoniacal liquid of gas works. The process 1s 
as follows: The ammoniacal liquid is mixed with slaked lime, and is then sub- 
mitted to distillation in a boiler heated by steam. The parts volatilized pass 
into a worm, in which the larger part of the tar is deposited. The ammonia 
passes on into a Wolff’s apparatus, where it leaves the foreign substances 
present, and is finally carried into cold water, where it is condensed, in a nearly 
pure state. It is then neutralized with chloro-hydric acid, and evaporated In a 
lead boiler. 

As it is deposited, it is withdrawn by means of a wooden rake, and is allowed 
to drain. Jt is then introduced into a brick mould, and subjected to a strong 
pressure. Blocks of sal-ammoniac are thus obtained, which are dried in an 
oven, heated by the evaporating furnace. 


PERMANENT MAGNETs are now made of cast-iron, by means of an electric cur- 
rent. The only difficulty consists in tempering the metal. They must be tem- 
pered at a bright red heat. 


New Use or Battoons.—Experiments have been successfully made in the 
use of balloons as a hydrostatic apparatus. The particular object in view was to 
raise heavy bodies in deep water, and it may also be applied, perhaps, in navi- 
gation, for the passage of sand-banks. A balloon of four metres in diameter 
raised at least 31,000 killograms, and if filled with hydrogen, the effect would be 
much greater, Dr. Gianetti, the experimenter, used carbonic acid, which he 
obtained by the decomposition of a carbonate at the bottom of the sea. The power 
of such apparatus would be proportioned to the difference between the weight 
of the gas filling the balloon, and that of the water in which it is immersed of the 
same bulk. It seems a very great improvement over hogsheads, and the like, 
which are sometimes used for similar purposes. 


Errect or Inpustry.—We regret that we did not observe the following table 
before our January issue. We might then have made a more emphatic state- 
ment of the ENORMOUS VALUE given to that which costs a mere trifle, by the 
labors of an artist. A number of the British Quarterly Review gives the fol- 
lowing calculation : 

Bar-iron, worth only £1 sterling, is worth, when worked into 


Horse-shoes, - - - £2 10 
Table Knives, - - - 36 00 
Needles, - - - - 71 00 
Pen-knife blades, - - 657 00 
Polished buttons and buckles, - 897 00 
Balance springs for watches, - 50,000 00 


Now anp Tuen.—The difference between the state of things now and some 
seventy years ago, is strongly exhibited by the reading of the following singular 
proclamation. The object of Mr. Paine is evident from the document itself. It 
was published in the papers. 

“As the subscriber is appointed by the Honorable Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege to carry into execution the erection of an edifice for said college, for which 
there will be wanted a large quantity of lime, 

“These are therefore to request those who know of a quantity of lime within 
thirty miles of said college, that will answer the purpose, and also of any person 
or persons who will undertake the making of it, to give the subscriber informa- 
tion; in doing which they will contribute towards the professed design and 
advantage themselves by undertaking. Evisna Parne.” 

“ Lebanon, Sept. 22, 1784.” 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Scrence anp Arts, conducted by learned gentle- 
men, at New-Haven, Ct., to which we are indebted for the statements of two 
or three’ new discoveries on the arts on a previous page, retains the eminent 
distinction it has so long possessed over all other scientific journals in this coun- 
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try. It ought to have a vastly increased patronage, and the fact that it takes so 
very high a stand in matters of science, is probably the reason why it is not 
more generally read. It is beyond the reach of all but a few. Still it should be 
patronized by all. The subscription of a five-dollar note is due the learned edi- 
tors from every lover of science, whether he reads the journal] or not. It is due 
for the honor of the country. The work is very poorly sustained. Gentlemen 
of wealth, send them a New Year's gift. 


Crements’ Live-srock Acency.—While in Philadelphia recently, we visited 
the extensive live-stock agency of Aaron Clements, Esq., in Cedar street. Mr. 
C. has the choicest breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, turkeys, ducks, hens, 
&c., &c., constantly on hand, which he is selling at a fair price, and thus afford- 
ing the agricultural community easy and cheap facilities for improving their 
stock. He ships to any part of the Union, and orders may be given by mail 
with every assurance that they will be promptly and satisfactorily answered. 
Mr. C. has been engaged in raising stock for more than a quarter of a century, 
and possesses unusual qualifications for conducting such an agency. 


Mitk For Manvuracturers.—Milk now possesses other offices besides the 
production of butter and cheese, and the flavoring of tea. It has made its way 
into the textile factories, and has become a valuable adjunct in the hands of the 
calico-printer, and the woolen manufacturer. In the class of pigment-printing 
work, which, indeed, is a species of painting, the colors are laid on the face of 
the goods in an insoluble condition, so as to present a full, brilliant face, Asa 
vehicle for effecting this process of decoration, the insoluble albumen obtained 
from eggs was always used until Mr. Pattison, of Glasgow, found a more eco- 
nomical substitute in milk. For this purpose buttermilk is now bought up in 
large quantities from the farmers, and the required insoluble matter is obtained 
from it at a price far below that of the egg-albumen. This matter tle patentee 
called “ Iacbrine.” A second application of the same article—milk—has just 


been developed, by causes arising out of the recent high price of olive oil. The 
woolen manufacturers are now using the high-priced article mixed with milk. 
This mixture is said to answer much better than oil alone, the animal fat con- 
tained in the globules of the milk apparently furnishing an element of more 
powerful effect upon the woolen fibres than the pure vegetable oil alone.—Lon- 
don Medical Journal. 


SeLF-ansvatine Swrron.-—-The Buffalo Commercial says: “ A trial of Dick’s 
self-adjusting switch was made Thursday afternoon, on the Buffalo and New- 
York City Railroad, and was entirely successful. ‘The main object of the 
invention is to provide against the accidents which too frequently occur on rail- 
roads through the carelessness of switch-tenders, in Jeaving open the switches 
when a train is about to pass over the main track. This it effectually does by 
means of a spring, which, being touched by the wheels of the locomotive as they 
pass along, instantly throws back the switch into. the main track. A locomotive 
was driven over the main track at a very high rate of speed, when the switch 
was open ; and the instant the spring was touched, the rails sprang back into their 
proper place, and the locomotive passed safely along. It has the appearance of 
being a most hazardous experiment, but after its operation has once been wit- 
nessed, all fear of an accident is at an end. The engine was driven by Myron E. 
Brown, engineer, and A. D. Garlick, assistant. The experiment was witnessed 
by a large number of persons connected with, and interested in railroads, all of 
whom expressed much satisfaction ut the operation of the switch. Mr. James 
W. Dick, the patentee, is in a fair way of realizing a good profit from his inge- 
nious invention.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN Bur_pinc.—An improvement is introduced in a fine 
row of stores going up in Chambers street, worthy of attention. In construct- 
ing the walls, an iron girder is used, which serves two valuable purposes. It is 
of the shape of an H on its side, (thus, ,) and is built into the wall, longitudi- 
nally, at the point intersected by the floor-beams, the ends of which are made to 
rest on the same; and by this means fire is prevented from communicating 
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between the extremities of the floor-beams, they being separated by about two 
inches of solid iron. A primary object, however, is to facilitate the conversion 
of two or more stores into one, or their restoration to the original number ; for, 
the girders being supported throughout their length by perpendicular iron posts, 
the masonry of the walls may be at any time removed, leaving the iron work 
unimpaired. 


Sares.—Upon the subject of fire-proof and burglar-proof safes, there has been, 
and still is, a great difference of opinion among men of all classes. 

In the general outside appearance of safes of our principal makers, there is 
great similarity ; but in the locks used, and in the mode of putting together, and 
in what may be considered of more importance, safety from fire, which depends 
much upon the packing, as it is termed, there is great odds, as we have proofs 
from almost every great fire that occurs in our city. 

Our friends need not to be directed ; yet if before purchasing, they will call at 
No. 33 Maiden Lane, and examine there what saved thousands in the great fire 
in Pearl street, and then take a look at the stock ready for similar or any fiery 
trial, and burglar- proof, we feel sure that they will do as one of us did, mark one, 
and order it sent home, feeling that he had as good, if not the best, safe his 
money would buy. 

This house is not as old as some others in our city ; yet that is no reason why 
they should not make a better safe. Progress is the order of the age ; and while 
some plod on in the beaten track, others strike boldly forth, and do works that 
astonish the world. So if McFarland’s new improved fire and burglar-proof 
safe saves valuable property from destruction, it were better than to be burned 
up in a safe of ancient fame. 


AMExICAN Mapper.—The experiments which have of late been made with 
home-grown madder, have proved that, when properly heated, American is equal 
to the best French madder. Like Turkey, Dutch, or Alsace madders, the Arneri- 
can requires the addition of a little chalk to produce the best effects. 

During the past winter, the Merrimack Company, Lowell, have used, with 
great success, some madder grown in Montague, Franklin county, Mass., and are 
now about to dye some calico with this Massachusetts madder, to be exhibited 
at the New-York Crystal Palace. The same Company has also received a small 
sample of madder grown in Georgia, which proves to be an excellent article— 
quite equal to that of Massachusetts. 

We have been informed that there grows wild in Florida, a plant, whose root, 
when eaten by hogs, colors their bones red. Such is the effect of madder. 
Doubtless this is an indigenous species, whose cultivation would richly reward 
the planter. It is hoped that samples of this “ Pink-root,” as it is termed in 
Florida, may be forwarded to Lowell for trial in dyeing. It is very desirable to 
determine whether it is madder requiring the peculiar treatment of all other 
pre (except the Avignon,) to produce the fullest, fastest, and most brilliant 
colors. 


Oyrsters.—According to the Baltimore American, the product of the oyster 
trade of the city is equal to or greater than the product of all the wheat and corn 
raised in the State of Maryland. The whole shores of the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries are adapted to the growth of the oyster, and as but one year is 
required for their full growth, an immense profit accrues to those engaged in the 
business—a profit which is estimated at some three hundred to six lundred per 
cent. There are 250 vessels engaged in the business, which average about 900 
bushels to the cargo, and require nine or ten days for the trip. These vessels, 
making in the aggregate 6000 trips during the eight months in the year in 
which they are engaged, give a total of 4,800,000 bushels per year sold in the 
Baltimore market. The oysters bring an average price of fifty cents per bushel, 
which gives a grand total of $2,400,000 per year paid for oysters by the dealers 
in the city. Some of the houses send by the Baltimore and Ohio, and Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Railroad, to say nothing of the other modes of transportation 


‘ 


from eight to ten tons of “ canned” oysters per day. The shells are carrie’ { . 
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imanure to all parts of Virginia and North Carolina. In the “ shocking” of oys- 
ters, the shells will increase about one fourth, which would give a total of about 
6,000,000 bushels of shells, which sell for two cents per bushel, making a return 
of $120,000 per year for the shells alone. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tim: Losr Prince; Facts Going to Prove the Identity of Louis XVII. of France and 
the Rev. Eleazar Williams, de. By Joun H. Hanson. New-York: G. P. Putnam, 
1854. pp. 479. 

We commenced the examination of this volume free from prejudice; and while we 
know that it is easy to pronounce a course of reasoning as illogical and unsatisfac- 
tory, even without the trouble of weighing it, we are also aware that those who 
enter upon new fields of inquiry, or who depart from the beaten track of established 
opinions, must encounter no little reproach. 

But we do not hesitate to say that the testimony and circumstantial evidence here 
set forth, if not forged, are stronger and more satisfactory than that which is presented 
in @ majority of verdicts in our courts, in all sorts of disputed cases. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know something of the kind of evidence 
relied upon by our author. We depart from our usual course, and give a very 
meagre abstract of more prominent points. 

It is not denied by any person that a plan was laid for the escape of the young 
Prince from his continement. It is also admitted by all, (that is by Duchesne, who 
denies in his book that the Prince is now living) that one of his keepers was privy 
to this plan. It was desired by all parties of the revolutionists to be rid of him, and 
a motion was actually made in the Assembly that he be exiled. 

At the time of his pretended death, he was visited by a Committee of the Assem- 
bly, who took no measures to establish the identity of the corpse before them, but 
were satisfied with the general statements of his attendants. 

Surgeons were appointed to examine the question of identity, but they made no 
such examination, nor do they testify to this point. 

The young Prince was diseased in all his joints, especially in his knees. The sur- 
geons describe two tumors only, namely, in the right knee and the left wrist. 

M. Desault, his family physician, who well knew his condition, described his dis- 
ease as the germ of a scrofulous affection. This physician suddenly died, it is said, 
by poison, just before the “death” of the Prince. The surgeons say that in the sub- 
ject they examined, were the marks of scrofulous disease, ‘ which had existed a long 
time.” Tumors were in both knees, both wrists, and both elbows. 

All his keepers deseribe the Prince as mentally imbecile and silent, while the boy 
who died was “ talkative, forward, animative, imaginative.” 

Persons familiar with the Prince, publicly pronounce it as their opinion, that the 
child that died, whom they also saw, was not the Prince. 

In 1795, and afterwards, arrests were made by the French Government, of persons 
charged with being the Dauphin. In the same year, Charette issued a proclamation to 
the army of Vendee, in which he declares that the Dauphin was then in his posses- 
sion; and again, it is asserted that Cambaceres and others acknowledged that the 
publie “ were deceived on this subject,” but would never reveal what he knew. The 
sister and other relatives of the Prince have apparently believed and known the 
Prince to be still alive. Thus far, as to the fact of the death of the Dauphin. 

Turn now to this country. Soon after these events had transpired, two French 
children were brought here, and resided for a time in Albany, where the peculiar 
appearance of the boy was a subject of common observation among families of the 
highest respectability; and the contrast noted between him and those who acted as 
his parents, or guardians, and these were so dissimilar in their appearance, that they 
were not then supposed to be husband and wife. These people had many articles of 
very great value, which had “belonged to the deceased King and Queen of France.” 
They suddenly disappeared, none knew whither. 

About the same time, two Frenchmen, one, apparently, a Catholic priest, brought 
a weak, sickly boy to Ticonderoga, and left him there among the Indians. These 
two men informed a Mr. O’Brien that the boy was born in France, and he, having 
often seen him, both in youth and manhood, testifies that this “boy” is the same 
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person with Mr. Williams. The Indian reputed to be his mother, has frequently called 
him her “ adopted son ;” and while the names of all her other children are duly re- 
gistered, no entry is made of his. 

~ The recollections of Mr. Williams, who is an Episcopalian clergyman, and who has 
been a missionary of unsullied reputation for many years among those Indians, do 
not extend beyond his twelfth year, or thereabout. All beyond is mist and confu- 
sion. But when Prof. Day, of New-Haven, in an interview with Mr. Williams, was 
showing to him, among many others, a certain portrait, the name of which was con- 
cealed, “Good God,” cried Mr. W., “I know that face; it has haunted me through 
life!” It proved to be the portrait of Simon, the jailor of the young Prince! 

Many French gentlemen, some of them artists, familiar with the faces of the royal 
family, pronounce that of Mr. Williams to be a Bourbon, and specify the peculiarities 
about it. The scars which they, some of them, remember on the face of the young 
Prince, are now visible on his. Again, Count de Balbi, an illegitimate son of Louis 
XVIII, was for a time in this country, and formed numerous acquaintances. Some 
of them, on meeting Mr. Williams, have mistaken him for the Count, and have ad- 
dressed him as such. 

The Prince de Joinville, when in this country, it is shown by several witnesses 
well known to the public, spoke of Mr. Williams with great interest, and asked for 
an introduction to him, going, apparently, out of his way to see him. Mr. Williams 
declares that in a private interview, he, the Prince, told him that he was the Dau- 
phin. And though, on the publication of this statement in Putnam’s Magazine, the 
Prince came out with a flat denial of the whole story, he denies too much, and en- 
tirely destroys all the weight of his statement; for he denies what is sworn to by 
half a dozen witnesses, the captain and passengers of the steamer; and no jury in 
the world but would pronounce his positive declarations as thoroughly impeached. 
This tells very strongly for Mr. Williams's correctness ; and why should De Joinville 
think them worthy of any notice? We have thus given a very meagre account of this 
singular affair. But it is enough to show its nature; and those who wish for more 
light must order the book. They will then see, that not half has been told in this 
abstract, though it is all for which we have space. 

And though one of our Puritan editors, and one or more of our city press, seem 
to consider this mass of testimony, some of which is from the most respectable citi 
zens of this country, as quite unworthy of attention, we are willing to place our- 
selves in company with such learned, accomplished, and judicious men as Rey. Dr. 
Hawks and the Hon. John C. Spencer, and others, in the list of those who attach to 
it no small degree of consideration. 


Tue Misstonary or Kitmany; being a Memoir of Alexander Paterson, with notices of 
Robert Edie. By the Rev. Jonn Batu. New-York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
1853. 12mo., pp. 253. 

Mr. Paterson was a convert to the preaching of Dr Chalmers, who befriended him 
to the day of his death. He was a faithful missionary, and has preserved the journal 
of his humble but very successful labors among the poor, in these unpretending but 
well-written pages. 


Curton; a Book for Boys. By Ww. Smonps, author of “Boys Own Guide,” 

“Friendly Words,” &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 

Tuts is a well-told story, designed merely to illustrate the importance of early 
habits of industry and obedience, the danger of vicious companions, and the ability 
to say No. Kindred and collateral topics are of course brought out, and all is done 
in good taste, and interests the reader. 


Toe Ame:::.~ Sraresman; or, Illustrations of the Life and Character of Daniel 
Webstei, ..csigned for American Youth. By Rev. Joseru Banvarp. Boston: Gould 
& Lincolu. 1853, 12mo. pp. 334. 


Tuk name of Daniel Webster is a host in itself, and is intensely suggestive of great 
thoughts. Every incident of his life, as one after another is brought to our attention, 
is but a new phase of mountain scenery. Hence this volume cannot fail to be at- 
tractive. But we think that Mr. Banvard has tried to accomplish two things that 
are inconsistent, though we searcely know how to define the term “youth.” If he 
uses it in its popular sense, the plan of the work is quite deficient. If by “youth, 
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he means all not belonging to old age, he should have omitted sundry paragraphs of 
advice, unsuited to all but the very young and useless to them, and some really 
childish allusions. The few points selected for prominent relief, however, in this lit- 
tle volume, if for understanding readers, are geuerally very judiciously selected. Al] 
such will read the volume with pleasure. 


Harps anp Misnaps, of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Grzenwoop. Boston: Ticknor, 

Reed & Fields, 1854, 12mo. pp. 437. 

Grace Greenwoop is one of our most sprightly writers. She is never sleepy, and 
is very successful in keeping her readers awake. As a traveller, she is remarkable. 
Her words are apt, and her opinions quite worthy of respect. She knows what is 
worthy of notice, and how to convey the best idea of what she describes to the mind 
of others. Hence her journal is peculiarly attractive. We have read it with great 


interest. 


Tue Priest anp THE Hvucvenot; or, Persecution in the age of Louis XV. From the 
@ French of L. Buncener. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 2 vols. 12mo. 1854. 

* M. Buncever was a minister of the Reformed Church of Geneva. He is an able 
man and a powerful writer. His object is to give a history of the persecutions of 
those times. A former work, kindred to this, entitled “The Priest and the King,” 
we have not seen. But this work we have read with intense interest, and commend 
it, unqualifiedly, to all our readers. 


Giap Tipines; or, the Gospel of Peace; a series of Daily Meditations for Christian 
Disciples. By Rev. R. W. Tweerpiz, D.D., of Edinburgh. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. lvol. 12mo. pp. 276. 1854. 

Tus little volume is composed of some 120 or 130 short articles, on some import- 
ant religious topic, accompanied by some passage of Scripture, and a selection of 
poetry. All evangelical denominations will give to it their hearty approval. 


Tue Crristran Wortp Unmaskep. By Joun Berningr, A.M. ; with a Life of the Author, 
by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. 
12mo. pp. 183. 

Joun Berripee is a quaint and racy writer. The book represents a spiritual phy- 
sician, prescribing for a sinner ignorant of his own malady. His introductory sen- 
tences are a fair sample of the whole. “ Lend me a chair, and I will sit down and 
talk with you. If my company proves unseasonable, or my discourse unsavory, you 
may be relieved from both by a single cast of your eye.” Few will fail to listen, till 
he has finished his discourse. 


Tue Rexicions or THE WorRLD AND THEIR RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. By Freprrick 
Dentson Mavrice, M.A, from third revised London edition. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1854. 

Tue substance of these lectures was delivered; according to the directions of 
Boyle’s will, in one of the London churches, at stated times, in 1845 and 1846. They 
embrace a view of the origin, principles, and character of Mohammedanism, Hindooism, 
Buddhism, and the old Persian faith, with the relations of each to Christianity. They 
are ably written by one who was well informed in his subject, and are replete with 


interest. 


Hor Corn ; Life-Scenes in New-York Illustrated. By Soton Rosiyson. New-York: 

Dewitt & Davenport. 12mo. pp. 408. Price, $1.25. Elegantly bound. 

Tus work is written in good style, and is brim-full of intensely interesting scenes. 
While we were reading some of the stories, as they originaily appeared in the 7Zri- 
bune, we thought them capital, but the work of a vivid imagination. We have, 
however, been assured by the author, that if the volume has any merit, it consists in 
its truthfulness. This adds wonderfully to its interest. If any one would know what 
poverty is, and what is the severity of suffering, too common, alas, in all large cities, 
and the mode of cure, let him read these pathetic tales 
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Cart Krincxen; or, The Christmas Stocking. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 18654. 
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Tus is a capital juvenile. The book consists of stories that are told, and well told, 
to little Carl, by the different articles which he found in his stocking on Christmas 


morning. 


Every boy would like it in his library. 


List of Patents Issued, 


FROM DEC, 


6 TO JAN. 3. 


jOur list of new patents is unbroken thus far, though in our last number the dates were misprinted.] 


James Cochrane, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in hydrant valve. 


John Comstock, of New-London, Ct., for improve- 
ment in bit-stocks of braces. 


Norman Cook, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 


ment in mode of fixing the colors of cotton um-) 


brellas. 


Carmi Hart, of Bridgeport, Conn., for improve- 
ment in car wheels. 


Jos. Nock, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improvement 
in inkstand covers. 


F. S. Hotchkiss and C. W. Blakeslee, of North- 
field, Conn., for improvement in spring clamps for 
clothes-lines. 


| J. B. Armstrong, of Barnwell, 8. C., for improve - 
|ment in cotton-presses. 


| Charles Atwood, of Birmingham, (Derby,) Conn., 
|for improvement in attaching hooks and eyes to 
| cards. 


D. E. and M. Battershall, of Troy, N. Y., for 
improvement in candle-mould machines. 


} 


James Baxendale, of Providence, R. I., for im- 
| provement in stamping patterns on rollers. 


James Bolton, M.D., of Richmond, Va., for im- 
| provement in hot-air furnaces, 


| Lazare Cantel, of New-York, N, Y., for improved 
| metallic trunk-frames, 


David Carroll, of Baltimore, Md., for improve- 


Melvin Jinks, of Wayland, N. Y., for improve-| ment in shuttles, 


ment in turnkeys. 


W. E. Merril and Freeman Tupper, of Nashua, 
N. H., for improvement in bedstead-fastenings. 


J. E. Nesen, of Buffalo, N, ¥Y., for improvement 
in harvesters and binders. 


Chas. Page, of North Danvers, Mass., for im- 
provement in sectional bedsteads. 


Joseph Sawyer and Lyman Clark, of South Royals- 
ton, Mass., for improvement in peg rasps. 


Jno. Wilmington, of South Bend, Ind., for im-| 


provement in machines for cutting sheet-metal. 


J. R. Bassett, assignor to James B. Williams, of 
Cincinnati, O., for improvement in pump-valves. 


John Butter, assignor to James Sully and John 
Butter, of Buffalo, N. Y., for improvement for 
machines for moulding brick. 


J. E. Brown and §. L. Bartlett, of Woonsocket, 
R.L., forimprovement in grain and grass-harvesters. 

William C. Creamer, of New-Haven Co., Conn., 
for improvement in operating brakes by signal 
cards. 


B. H. Frank'in, of Worcester, Mass., for im- 
provement in manure and other forks. 


Uriah H. Goble, of Springfield, O., for improve- 
ment in grain and grass-harvesters. 


Joseph and James Montgomery, of Lancaster, 
Pa., for improvement in shoes to winnowers. 


T. F. Nelson, of Clarke Co.. Va., for improvement, 


in manure-crushers and sowers. 


Wm. and Thomas Schnebly, of New-York city, 
for improvement in grain and grass-harvesters. 

H. N. Tripp, of Alfred, Me., for improvement in 
power-rakes. 


R. P. Walker, of New-York city, forimprovement 
in hulling and scouring coffee. 


| John D’Homergue, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
| provement in car-brakes. 


Alexander Frankenberg, of Columbus, @., for 
| improvement in soda-water fountains 


i 


| W.J. Hatfield, of Dayton, 0., for improvement 


in jointing table-tops. 


| L. 0. P. Meyer, of Newtown, Conn., for vulcaniz- 
ing caoutchouc compounds. 


J. A. Mitchell, of Ringgold, Ga., for improvement 
in hand-looms. 


Ephraim Parker, of Rock Island, Il., for im- 
| provement in sawing and planing clapboards. 
| Godfrey Simon, of Reading, Pa., for improve- 
ment in carriages with shifting seats. 

Solon Staples, of Topsham, Me., for screw for 
planking ships. 
| H. L. Sweet, of Foxborough, Mass., for guides 
for sewing on bindings. 


Wm. H. Towers, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
provement in horse-shoe. 


E'ias Unger, of Dayton, Ohio, for polygonal sur- 
faces in timber. 


E. H. Bard, and H. H. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for improvement in gold pens, 


Wm. Wisdom, of Cleveland, O., for cleansing 
| hair and feathers from insects, &c. 


B. F. Greenough, of Cincinnati, O., for separat- 
ing alcohol from water and other heavier fluids. 


| B. F. Stevens and Walter Kidder, of Lowell, 
| Mass., for shingle-machine. 


| A. EB. Botter, of New-York, N. Y., for folding- 
bureau or wardrobe-bedsteads. 


| I. D. Garlick, of Lyons, N. Y., for self-acting 
' machines for weighing grain. 
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C. F. Sibbald, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- } 
ment in guitars. 


ment in steam-boilers. 


8. C. Blodgett, of Georgetown, Mass., assignor | 
| method of turning the leaves of buoks 


Mass, for | 


| provement iu power-looms. 


to Chas. Morey, of Boston, Mass., and Morey, as- 
signor to Nehemiah Hunt, of Boston, 
improvement in sewing-machines. >. 

Wn. H. Atkins, assignor to W. T. Huntington, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., for improved time-registers, for 
showing the day of the week and month. 

J.C. Conklin, of Peekskill, N. Y., assignor to D. 
Tompkins, of North Haverstraw, N. Y., and D. F. 


axes. 
Wm. A. Martin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 


W. Watson and Peter Vun Zandt, of New-Y - ; ee 
er Van Zandt, of New-York, | improvement in machines for sticking pins. 


N. Y., for improved method of folding Seidlitz | 


powders. 


Alfred C. Cook, of Russelville, Ky., for machine 
for sawing bevel surfaces. 


Samuel Champion and Thomas Champion, of 


Washington, D. C., for improvement in feathering 
paddle-wheels. 


Isase Crandal, of Cherry Valley, N. Y., for im- 
provement in runnipg-gear of wagons. 

John Coliman, of Silver Creek, Ill, for ruling- 
machine, 


Wm. 8S. Dillehay, of the county of Shelby, Ky., | 


for improvement in straw-cutters. 

John Donlevy, of New-York, N. Y., for the 
method of forming plates for poly-chromatic 
printing. 

F. P. Dimpfel, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
ment in steam-boiler furnaces, 


J. Hamilton, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- | 


ment fn quartz crushing-machine. 

M. W. Helten, of B'oomington, Ind., for im- 
proved method of hauging and operating saw 
gates. 

G. D, Miller, of New-Berlin, Pa., for improved 
tyeres. ; 

Lucius Page, of Cavendish, Vt., for imorovement 
in screw bolts and nuts. 


Jonathan Russell, of Philadelphia, Pa., for cutting 
irregular forms. 

D. H. Chamberlain, of Boston, Mass., assignor 
to himself and Nehemiah Hunt, for improvement 
in banding pullies for saws. 

J. H. Longbotham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 
provement in bookbinder’s buards. 

G. A. Xander, of Hamburg, Pa., for improvement 
in corn-shellers. 

©. Muller, of New-York, for improvement in 
machines in casting type. 

Matthew Stewart, of Philadelphia, Pa., for floor- 
plates of malt-kilns. 

E. A. Tuttle, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., for hot-air 
registers. 

J. B. Terry, of Hartford, Conn., for machine for 
sticking pins. 

Z. C. Ogden, of Glenn’s Falls, N. Y., assignor to 
L. C. Ogden, for lowering, raising, and fustening 

-tops. 

W. H. Price, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improved 
bedstead-fastening:. 

P. P. Tapley, of Lynn, Mass., for improved ma- 
chines for polishing leather. 
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W. B. Tilton, of New-York, N. Y., for improve- 


C. Desbeau, of Paris, France, for improved 


John Shuttleworth, of Frankfort, Pa., for im- 
Joseph Nason, of New-York, N. Y., for improved 
method of cutting screws in lathes. 


Reuben M. Hines, of Mentz, N. Y., assignor to 
race C. Silsby, of Seneca Falls, and Reuven M. 


manure forks, 
Thomas W. Harvey, of New-York, N. Y., as- 
signor to John B. Terry, of Hartford, Conn., for 


Sherburn C. Blodget, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 


| trimming and cording umbrella-covers. 


Patrick Clark, of Rahway, N.J., for regulating 
the damper of steam-boilers. 

R. H. Collyer, of San Francisco, Oal., for im” 
provement in quartz-pulverizer. 

T. F. Englebrecht, of New-York, N. Y., 
provement in double-acting spring-hinges. 

Banford Gilbert, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for improve- 
ment in corn-shellers, 

J. D. Greene, of Cambridge, Mass., for improve- 
ment in breech-loading fire-arms. 

J. B. Holmes, of Cincinnati, O., for improvement 
in machine for nailing washboards. 

Samuel Malone, of Tremont, Il., for improve- 
ment in corn-planters. 

G. F. Page, of Baltimore, Md., for improvement 
in ratchet catch for head-biocks in saw-imills. 

Thos, Rogers, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
ment in cutting hand-raiis. 

Hi. C. Nicholson and James Spratt, of Cincinnati, 
for improvement in sealing preserve-cans, 

Oren Stoddard, of Busti, N. Y., for machinery 
for sawing logs. 

Wm. Wright, of Hartford, Conn., for operative 
cut-off valves of steam-engines. 

E. L. Freeman, of Belville, N. Y., for. bog- 
cutting cuitivators. 


for im- 


WEEK ENDING JAN. 10. 

David Clark, of Philadelphia, Pa., for oil-cup and 
steam-engines. 

Lucian A, and J. W. Brown, of Hartford, Conn., 
for press for veneering. 

Leonard Campbell, of Columbus, Miss., for cot- 
ton-gins. 

D. 8. Darling, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in preventing dust from entering railroad- 
cars. 

D. M. Cummings, of North Enfield, N. H., for 
improvement in machinery for mortising frames 
for window-blinds. 


C. W. Fillmore, of Coral, IilL., for improvement 
in clamps for holding steel plates, while being 
hardened and tempered. 


B. C. Goffin, of New-York; N. Y., for improve- 
ment in attaching cross-bar fasteniugs to vault and 
safe-doors. 


d ‘B.D. Gullet, of Aberdeen, Miss., for improvement 
In cotton-gins. 


Halver Halvorson, of Hartford, Conn., for im- 
provement in machine for pegging boots and shoes. 
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IVISON AND PHINNEY, 


(SUCCESSORS OF MARK H. NEWMAN & 


co.) 


Wholesale Hooksellers and Stationers, 


No. 178 FULTON STREET, NEW-YORK, 


KEEP AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


acwd 


Stationer y; ae 
and price 


Paper, Blankebooks, Pass-books, Music-books, Small and F amity Biases of every style 
Juvenile Bo: ks ; Standard Theological, Religious, and Miscellaneous Books gen wally. 


As Ivison AND PHINNEY publish several of the most popular series of School-books in use through- 
ut the Uniop, and which are in constant demand by their brother Publishers, they are enabled 
through the exchanges thereby resulting, to furnish all the leading Scnoor and other Books in Mar- 
ivi, at their respective Publishers’ Wholesale Prices. 
The following are among the valuable and popular works 


PUBLISHED BY IVISON AND PHINNEY, 
Hes AMNARICAW BOUCALTION AIG Saray, 


RECOMMENDED BY MANY OF THE DISTINGUISHED PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION THROUGHCUT 


THE 
AND 


I. Sanders”‘First Series of Reading Books, in 8 Nos. 
Il. Sanders’ New Series of Reading Books, (Entirely 
New.) 
II. Willson’s Historical Series, 
Adult Readers. 
IV. Thompson’s Series of Arithmetics, 3 Books. 
V. Woodbury’s German Text Books, 6 diff’t books. 
VI. Fasquelle’s French Course, 4 books. 
VII. Scientific and Miscellaneous Text Books, |0 
kinds. 
VIII. Hastings’ & Bradbury’s Music Books, 12 «iffer- 
ent books, 
Among their New and Standard Religious and 
heological Publications, re, 
se Vinet’s Homilétics, or the Theory of Preaching; 
ind Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, or Theory of the 
Evangelical Ministry, both Translated and Fdited 
by Rey. Dr. Skinmer. 
Cudworth’s Complete Works, 2 vols. 
Camphell’s Four Gospels, 2 vols. 


HENRY IVISON, 


for Juvenile and 


‘Lars Marx H. Newman, & Co., & Newman & Ivison.) 


UNITED 
CONSISTING 


STATES. 
O Ff 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols. 

Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, 1 vol. 

Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 2 vols. 

Bush’s Notes on Exodus, 2 vols, 

Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, 1 vol. 

Bush’s Notes on Joshua, 1 vol. 

Bush’s Notes on Judges, 1 vol 

and 

The Church Psalmist, 3 sizes, and in various bindings. 
This is the Standard Psalm and Hymn Book, authorized 
and ad or by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, N.S. 

A discount from retail prices is made to Clergymen, 
Theological Students, Teachers, ani Heads of Literary 
Institutions, and the most favorable terms will be made 
with those who wish to examine our Publications with a 
view to their introduction. 

Full Catalogues with descriptive and critical Notices and 
Reviews, will be mailed to any desired address. 


H. F. PHINNEY, 


(Oy Puinney & Co., or BurPALO; and formerly of 
H. & E. Puinney, COOPERsTOwn,) 


178 FULTON STREET, NEW-YORE. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE 


CIRCULATION, 28000 MONTHLY. 


BREST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING EXTANT. 


February Number---with a new Railway Map. 


‘The “ American Railway Guide” is the only work of 
the kind which contains information for all sections of 
the United States and Canada, and in every respect is a 
comp'ete and accurate hand-book for the traveller. It is issued on the first of every month, and js alwany 

Besides the Routes, Distances, Fares, and time of start- thoroughly corrected from official information to dy, 
mg and arrival of Trains, the work furnishes in a con- publication. 


densed form orin notes, a great amount of informaiion 
respecting Steamboat, Canal and Stage Routes co 


: . ne ctin, 
with the several Railroads. : 


Subscription $1 per annum. Single copies 12} cents, 


91 Agents supplied at $7 rn. 
haindved copies. Pubtished by | 


DINSMORE & CO., 


No. 9 Spruce Street, New Vor 
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few are probably aware to what perfection the ME- volume, and promptners of the touch, these Insirur” 
L.ODEON hasarrived. The instrument invented and are unsurpassed, and Messrs. G. & B. congratulate then 
patented by H.N GOODMAN of New Haven, Ct, and selves on giving complete eatisfaction in filling orden 
manufactured exclusively by Goooman & Barpwinof from abroad,—warranting the purchaser as good » 
that place, has qualities which eecure for it ajust prefer- iustrument. as if personally present,—eitber at wht ° 
ence over every thimg else of the Melodeon kind, either sale or retail. 
for church or parlor. : : . , . 
“ Two rows of Keys are combined with two or more sets Liberal discount to the Trade. Prices as follows, \ow 
of Reeds, with Ooupler, Swells, &c.,insuchamanneras No. 
to secure those peculiar effects which those familiar with 6 
large organs wel] know.can only be produced with more 
than one Rowor Bank of Keys. This kind stands repre- 
sented in the above cut. All varieties of the Carnart 
PateENT MELODEOn, fre also manufactured by us. 

In sweetness and purity of tone as well as strength and 


5 Octave, Scroll Legs, 
A Piano Style, . 
“Extra, 
5; “Piano Style, . 
6 te “ s) 
4 «s 2 Stops, Single Keys, 
Goodman’s Patent, . . 


“ourww 








TET BEST MAGA BAIN FB. 


THE BOCLECTIC MAGAGING 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


in literary merit and sterling worth, is without question pages each, making three large volomesa year and Ded 
the best magazine published. It is such, because itc.m- 1800 pages, richly embellished with twelve eplea 
prises, in a moderate compass and convenient form, the portraits of distinguished persons or historical subjec! 
excellences—the choicest articles. the cream, 80 to speak, The price is 86 per year. The uary number be 
of all the leading Foreign Quarterlies and Magazines, and anew volume. Nowis agood time togubscribe. Ord 
the uctions of their moet gifted pens. In this respect, - for the work are solicited, It will be sext pyomptly ' 
the Eclectic has a decided advantage over all other maga- mailto all who order it. Address 
zines. Omitting articles of mere local interest and Ww. H. BIDWELL. 
minor importance to the American Reader, its pages offer » ; 
to its patrons a large xmount of literary wealth, of per- 120 Nassav St., » 
manent at a small price. 

The Ecl sis published in moathly numbers of 144 


Maout 





MUMMA’S PREMIUM 
CORN SHELLER. 


PATENTED JUNE 12, 1849. 


This sheller is better adapted to the wants of the farmer than any other, as it is sim ple 
and durable, not being liable to get out of order, and will shell new or old Corn, large and 
small ears perfectly clean, sep wating the cob from the corn. It runs light by hand, as 
with ita man and boy can shell 130 bushels per day—or two men 225—vr with one horse 
from 400 to 500. 

It is also easily converted inte an excellent apple and vegetable grinder, which is cer- 
tainly of great advantage, as it has recently been ascertained by actual experiment, tha 
vegetables, when ground into a pulp, go much further and produce more flesh than wher 
cooked. It is also much safer to feed stock with ground instead of cut vegetables, as the 
sharp corners when cut, are apt to choke the animal. 

This Machine has met with the universal approbation of allclasses of men wherever! 
introduced, It was awarded the first premium, a heavy SILVER MEDAL, at the Great! 
Fair of the Maryland Institute, held in Baltimore, October, 1850. i 

It also received the Aighest premium at the State Fair of Pennsylvania, in 1851, 

sod at the State Fair of Kentucky, in 1852, and at the State Tue Subscriber having purchased the Patent Right of thel 
‘sir of Michigan in 1853, and at the Agricultural Fair of Frank- above Sheller for all the United States and Territories. will sell | 
in Co. Pa., and at the State Fair of Virginia at Richmond, in Township, County or Siate rights, on reasonable terms. 

1853, also, @ beautiful SILVER MEDAL at the American In- E. ROBINSON 
titate in New York, in 1853, Greencastle, Franklin Co., Pa., Novy., 1853. 


BRIGCS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plain, Ornamental & Enameled Chamber Furniture, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Vos. 165 and 171 Christie Street, Wew- York. 


in oifering, for the patronage of the public, goods of our own Wish (o purchase to call and judge for themselves. 
make, we feel confident of that success which industry in busi- GEORGE BRIGGB.| 
WM. VICKERER. | 


ness and an honesty of purpose, that offers only good and . . 
wirrantable articles, always merits, simply asking of all who N.B. Dealers supplied on liberal terms, and orders promptly 
attended to. Noy., ,53, 


PREPARED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BY THE UNION CHEMICAL WORKS, i. 1 
HOYT & CO., AGENTS, 
Nos. 234 Water Street, and 122 West Street, Corner of Dey St., New-York. } 
A Ferrivizer of the most approved quality, producing all up in bags of 160 lbs.; barrels 250 Ibs, each. Buyers will please 
the immediate effect ef the best Peruvian Guano, with the ad- be particular to observe our brand upon each bag or barrel. 
vantage of being much more lasting in the soil. Thoroughly Also for sale, American and Foreign Field and Garden S 
tested, and found to more than realize the expectations of all English Ray Grass, Foul Mendow Grass, fine mixed Lawn G@ 


those who have already tried it. The best evidence of thisisthe Whi'e Clover, Osage, Orange, &c. 
largely increased demand this season over the past year. Put Nov., 53, ly. 


«BON BEBSEEARS. 
COMSTOCK, BROMLEY %& CO., 


ATLANTIC FOUNDRY, SOUTH BROOKLYN, 
Manutactuse every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Bedsteads, with particular regard to style, material and workmanship 


Sales Room Wo. 95 Leonard St., Wew- York, 


ONE DOOR WEST OF BROADWAY. 


FOLDING BEDSTEADS OF ALL KINDS. 


Hotel, Hospital, Prison,' Family, Servants’ and Children’s vermin, an ‘ire a ere ne pte and conveni 
pay d. Als aneral assortment ofIron Orderato ‘ny extent may be ressed 
a se always on han so @ general asso COMSTOOK, BRO ¥ & 00. 


|. These Bedsteads are superior to all other in point of No, 95 Leonard 
danliness, neatness and economy. They are always free from Lee kei nial omnia tie ai 








ANDREWS & JESUP, | 


No. 70 PINE STREET, New-York, 
CORA SSBuorss BACT LEA GLSt As Cow's 


FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF | 


COTTON ce WOOLLEN MACHINERY, 


MACHINIST’S TOOLS, LEATHER BELTING, &0.; BROKERS IN DYE-WOODS, DYE-STUFFS 
AND OILS. ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN BVBRY VARIETY OF 


MANUFACTURERS® ARTICLES. 


9 
° 


Oct. 13 times. 





THE BEST WEEKLY PAPER. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 





It is over sixteen years since the projectors of the 
* Daily Sun” conceived the idea of furnishing the country 
pepulation with such a weekly newspaperas should suit 


THE “p 


EOPL 


BOUND TO NO TIES OF PARTY, AND STRICTLY 


not only the man of business, but be an acceptable 
visitor te every family circle. Emphatically 


eS PAPER,” 


INDEPENDENT ON 


ALL SUBJECTS 


The year 1836 gave birth to the first number of 


THE WEEKLY SUN, 


The first cheap country newspaper ever seen. Although 
followed by a host of imitators, its course has been on- 
ward, antil the present time; it has a subscription list 
ef many thousand subscribers, The elements of its suc- 
eens have been the regularity with which is mailed, and 


the entire freedom of its columns from lengtby adver- 
tisements, long continuous tales,or any objectionable 
matier. Backed, as it is, by all the immenée resources 
of the Sun Establishment, whose 


Monster Steam Presses 


@hronicle the events of life to nearly one hundred thou- 
sand daily readers, much of the talent, labor and outlay 
te obtain the most reliable intelligence, is thrown into the 
weekly issue; thus insuring not only the occurrences of 


every part of the worid, as they are collected by the 
united aid of steam, lightning, and private observations, 
but a mass of 


Original Correspondence, Good Tales, Inventions, Prices Current, Markets, 


Recipes, &e., &e. 


Unebtainable by less extensive opportunities. Encouraged by past successes, the Proprietor commences the Now 


Year—1854—by giving in each number 


PICTORIAL EMBELLISHMENTS, 


Executed in the first style of Art, while the subscription price—payable in advance—will be but 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Or where more than one copy is ordered the following are the 


CLUB 
Olub of 6 Copies, , 
Club of 18 Copies, 
Club of 20. Copies, 


RATES 


$5 00 
10 00 
15 06 


“ The Weekly Sun” for 1854, will most emphatically prove an 


ILLUSTRATED 


Invaluable for amusement, reference and instruction. 
All subscriptions should be sent by mail direct to the 
ae as no travelling agents are a diedinn 

nm may obtain the paper b enclosing 
i "aol r in a letter, writing in it his name and the name 


> 


NWS OF THE 


WORLD, 


of the nearest Post Office, and of the County and State 
where he resides, and directing it to *‘Mosrs S. Bracn, 
Sun Orrice, New Yorx.” 

Specimen copies sent gratis to Postmasters when 
desired. 


MOSES 8S. BEACH, Publisher. 


Sole Proprietor of the Sun Establishment, cor. Nassau & Fulton Ste., W. ¥. 
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DAVID LANDRETH’S 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENT AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 
Removed to No. 23 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, between CHESTNUT and MARKET Sts. 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 


GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL, 
RURAL AND BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


[mplement and Seed Catalogues, Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac, furnished gratis 
wpon pers nal or pre-paid application. 
Oct. 5%, Sm. 2672. D. LANDRETH, Philadelphia. 


Hay Presses. 
le Subscriber will furnish to order his celebrated Presses for pressing Hay, Tobacco, Oil, &c. The Presses may be they 


ated by hand, or horse, or steam-power. They are the cheapest, simplest, and most effective machines ever built. 
pave been in us ten years, and thousands have been sold, and satisfaction given. Prices vary according to size. 


nov. ’53tt. S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway, New-York. 
Tobacco Presses. 


ULLOCK’S Celebrated Progressive Power Tobacco Presses for all the various purposes in manufacturing Tobacco, canbe 
bad on application to the subscriber, or at the office of the “ American Artisan.” 
These machines are far superior to the Screw Press, every way, one man being sufficient to work the largest press in much 
less time than ten men can work the screw press of equal power. 


nov. 53tf. S. W. BULLOCK, Patentee, 208 Broadway. 
Cotton Presses. 


ULLOCKS improved Progressive Power Cotton Press, for plantation use. This is an article got up expressly to suit the 

cotton planters, by a man who has had much experience in manufacturing and using cotton presses upon the Southers 

plantations, and knows what is required to do the work, and the character of the people who have to usethem. These pressed 
we made both stationary and portable, to work by hand or horse power, and make bales of any required size or weight. 


Apply at the office of the American Artisan, or to the Patentee, x = ' 
S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


nov. ’53tf. 
J 
Oil Presses. 
ULLOCK’S Seif-Operating Progressive Power Oil Presses. The Inventor of this Press has spent much time and money 
in bringing it to its present state of perfection, but he can now challenge the world to bring out anything to compare 
withit. It needs only te be seen to be approved. But to those who cannot see it, I will mention a few of its advantages, viz 
First—It is much more easily set than any other Press, as all the work is done from one floor, and without stepping upon 
stools or benches, Second—One man can attend to a dozen after they are set. Third—They keep up a continual and steadily 
increasing pressure or ferce upon the oil cake, or stearine, day and night, and when properly arranged and set, will run all 
aight, without any attention whatever, and produce the desired result. Fourth—The oil and the stearine both, are much 
better (from the same stock) than from any other press, on account of the continual increasimg pressure that it has, without at 
any time going beyond what it should have; this alone, is a great desideratum in the manufacture of candles, it has no equal 
asa hot press or 4 taut press; one man being able to do what, with other presses, requires a steam engine todo. For further 
mformation, or for presses, apply at the American Artisan office, or to the Patentee, : 
S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway. 
N. B.—Wanied, @ partner to assist in manufacturing and putting up these presses; must have a few hundred dollars to im 
vest, to secure an interest. Apply as above. Nov. ’53tf. 


: , . ——— pas 
Dry Goods Baling Presses. 
ULLOCK’s Patent, a powerful, light, handy article, suitable for factories and jobbing stores, for sale lew. 
Office of the American Artisan, or to the Patentee, J 7 s 
S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadway. 


nov.’53tf. 
: hd 1 e ' a ' a 
Quartz Crushing Machinery. 
()' ARTZ CRUSHING MACHINERY of the very best kind ever introduced to the notice cf the public, can be seen on appli 


Apply at the 


cation tothe subscriber, where all information upon the subject will be given. 


nov.’53tf. S. W. BULLOCK, 208 Broadwyy. 
PATENTS, IVENTIONS, &c. 


4. H. BAILEY, Agent for the procuring and sale of Patent | ow 
Rights for this country, Great Britain and the Continent. ns 
{ MECHANICAL DRAWINGS, § ik 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawings executed in all kinds , SS 
of Perspective, with = and at moderate prices, Office, | 
t 


Tryon Row, No 5, opposite City Hall May 29—tf. | 





THE NEW-YORK JOURNEYMEN 
SCALE MA HERS’ CO.., 


MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Railroad, Warehouse, Hay, Floor, and Portable Platform, Bank, Gold and Counter 
SCALES, PATENT BALANCES, c. 
WEIGHTS GRADUATED TO FOREIGN STANDARDS. 

Every Scale made by them is correct, and warranted not liable to get out of order. 

WAREHIOUSE, 216 Peart-St. 
Manufactory, 39 Grecne Street, New-York, 
W here every description of Seales may be obtained, and all orders promptly attende« to 

te REPAIRING DOWE AT SHORT WOTICE. 

I. BRYDEN, J. ROBIDOUX, 10 


a tert et ie 
115 eat sestaee! = ee 08 
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BLEECKER S81. - oe Door from — 
Be ——— Wooster St. 
F. S$. MERRITT’S 


LPALSCPLHATEE COOTSUAIS T2HMay rid, 


This is the best Range in use for baking and boiling, and it works with half the fuel that others use. A greni 
advantage is gained by passing the draft direct from the fire to the bottom of the oven, and by having an ar 
chamber on the syphon principle between the fire and the oven, which so regulates the heat that it bakes a 
all sides alike. This Range is heavier than any other of its size, of extra material, and sold only by the manv- 
facturer, 115 Buercxer Srerer, N. Y. F. S. MERRITT. 

Oct. *53, 1 year. 








GC. G. $A EF FEE LO, 
URBANA, OHIO, 


COMMISSION AGENT, 


FOR THE 


Sale of Mechanical and Agricultural Machinery, 
IN THE WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 
And such other Patented Articles 
As are suited to the wants of the Mississippi Valley. 
A business residence of sixteen years in the Wresrern Srares, a very extended acquaint 


i 4 eat suce li all vi the 


- ~* Rony treet a has i  BBraipe 
wes Western Cities, with the assistance of Travertine Acents. will offer to Eastern Manufacturers and 


atentees unusual facilities through this Agency porter 


constar 


BRIDGEWATER PAINT, af 


MANULVACTURED BY THE wie, Cs 


PRIDGE WAT ERs PANT BANU FACTURING C0. T° 


‘ 
Tus Company bave now on hand a supply of this paint, general use as a covering at al] exposed to the rain. The 
hich they offer to the public as the best article known for strongest testimonials of the virtues of this article from officers 

pofs and outside work on houses, or for brick and wood work of the army, superintendents of railroads, Insurance —- 
pnerally. They can confidently recommend it as the most nies, captains of vessels, painters, &e., may be seen, together 
perfect protection from sparks'and cinders, and therefore ad- with specimens on tin, wood, canvass, &e., at the depot of the 

rably adapted for decks of tteasmers, rail-road cars, buildings Company. For sale, dry ,in packages of 200 lbs. and upwards, 

nd bridges, tow-boats, &c. It renders any thing wpon which and in kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., by \ 
tis used perfectly water tight, and must therefore come into lgene 

Beb., 1653. R, BOGERT, General Agent, 
125 PSARL AND 78 BEAVER STREET ome 
6 
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UNION AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


RALPH & CO., 
23 FULTON STREET, New-York, 


je a latge and select assortment of Agricultural and riéty. Fertilisers — Peruvian Guano, Super-Phosphate 

ural Implements, consisting of Plows and Castings, Lime, Bone Dust, Poudretts, Charcoal Dust, Plaster, &c, 

chellera, Straw Cuttera, Horse Powers, Thrashers and 

‘wa, Fanving Mills, Grain Cradles, Scythes and Snaths, Manufacturers of SCH NEBLY’S Reaping and 
. Sagar Mills, Root Cutters, Sausage Cutters and Mowing Machine; DANEEL.’s Hay, Straw and Stalk Cut-. 

ade , ters. Agents for the sale of Wm. Hovey’s Patent Straw Cutters, 


“os Yokes and Bows, Rakes, Hoes, May and Manure oo men 
‘yadea, Shovels, Carts, Waggons, Wheelbarrows, &c A descriptive catalogue will be sent on application by mail, 
po papier ? Oct. °53, ly. 


id, Garden and Flower Seeds.—A larve va- 


MARBLEIZED IRON MANTELS, 
COLUMNS. TABLE TOPS, &e., &e. 
SALAMANDER MARBLE 69. 


to present te the public the largest and best assort- is necurate as to representation, it susiains a higher polish, 
of Marbleized [ron manufactures. For richness and deli- and is therefore more beautiful. In addition, it is unaffected by 








~loring, correctness of imitation, and beauty of finish the action of acids or oils, and having an iron basis it is not 
rticles are unsurpassed by any others that have yet likely to be injured or broken in transportation, Builders and 
fred, They have the testimony of numerous Architects, others are invited to examine the stock of this Company, and 
-3,aad others as to their value, aud in addition the award their correspondence is solicited. 
(02D MEDAL by the Anterican Institute, and the SILAS C. HERRING. 
orize DEE DAL at the Fair of the Metropolitan All communications may be addressed to the Financial and 
ics’ Institute, he'd at Washington. General Agent, JOHN RUSTON, 813 Broadway, New-York. 
iaterial is in many*respects superior to marble, whilst it Oct., °53, 


WATER WHEELS. 


g Subscribers offer for sale “Jagger’s|\Improved French _ this office, or will be forwarded to any one desiring them. 
ine Water Wheel,” which they believe to be unrivalled, JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
piers and Tables relating to the same may be obtained at Nov. 13-tf. No, 110 Beaver street, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLE BSELLSL BSELLSA 


Tux subscribers manufacture and keep con- at this Foundry are superior in point of tone and workman- 
stantly on hand, Church, Factory, Steamboat, ship to those of any other imthe Union. 
Locomotive, Plantation, and School-house We have [3 Gold and Silver Medals which have been 
Bells, varying in weight from 10 lbs. to 4,000 awarded for the best Bells, The patterns have been improved 
lbs., with the most approved hangings. upon for the past thirty years. Communications by mail will 
At this Establishment small Bells pass receive prompt attention. Orders for Bells of any size can be 
through the same process in manufacturing as filled as soon as received. 
ones, and we flatter ourselves that the Bells turned out 


Address, . West Troy, N. Y., A. MBENEEBLY’S SONS. 


litcheock & Co., Agwents, 116 Broadway, New-York. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS FURNISHED, OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION. Dec. 2’6 ly 








GUNS, PISTOLS, AND CUTLERY. 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 


160 FULTONWV S TREE T, 
iz Doon West or Broapway, opposirE Sr. Pavur’s Crurcs, 
NEW YORK. 


English Percussion Caps, (from all the celebrated mak 
ers;) Baldwin’s and Ely’s Patent Gun wadding; Sport- 
ing Implements, Fishing Tackle, &c.; Colt’s Patent 


ig Agent for KLEIN°S PATENT PRIMERS AND 
TRIDGES for Parant Newpie Gons. 


porter and Dealer in Guns, Pistols, and Rifles. Pistols; Deringéer’s celebrated Pistols: French Parlor 
Pistols and Caps. 
constantly receiving from manufacturers a full assort- ‘“ PorTER’s” Patent Revolving and Repeating Rifles, toge- 
‘of the above articles, together with Westenholm’s and ther with all other kinds of Pistols, which he is, offering 
achete of at very low prices. 
wie, Camp, Sportsmen’s and Pocket Knives; Powder (ye Prompt and particular attention civen to the ‘filling 
ské, Shot Pouches, and Belts; French, American and of orders. Dec.6m 


PATENT EBXTPANSION BITS. 


The above Cuts represent three sizes ParENT Expansion Bits, when taken collectively form a complete set of 
Center Bits, which will bore any required diameter fron } inch to 2} inches. 

THis set of Expansion Bits will perform all that 31 Orpinary Brrs of 1-16 inch sizes can be mace to, and alse 
cul numerous sizes between, saving half the expenge. 

Aut Artists in Wood who have so frequently desired a Bit between the sizes of any in their set, will appreciate 
its value at sight, and all persons using bits will find them the great desideratum. 

The aboye Patent Exeansios (hts cam be Obtained at the principal Hardware stores in the City, and of the 
+ Patentee,C. L. Barnes, at his Manufactory, 27 Hamersley Sireet, N. Y. 
J ixF- Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Apply to 


igents Wanted. CHARLES L. BARNES, 


'gmo No. 9 Cettage Piace, N.Y. 
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ONE OF THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE SERIALS OF THE AGE, 


AHEISUT ANS BOSERN BISVOy 








On the Ist of February, 1854, will be Published Part I of 


THE HISTORICAL EDUCATOR. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, 25 CENTS. 


For a Work of deep interest and moral utility, in connection with the Education of the People, tie 
Hisroricat Epucaror will not be surpassed by any extant. It will be divided into three Depart 
ments, as follows :— 

I—Some of the most precious remains of Antiquity, commencing with the Voyages and Travel 
of Heroporvus, whom Cicero called “The Father of History,” and whose compositions on the Orign 
and History of Nations, written about 450 years before the eommencement of the Christian en 
eaused him to be known and admired throughout Greece. 

IL—The History or Greece, ancient and modern. 

[1f.—Tse History or America, from its first discovery by Columbus. This portion of the Hise 
atcaL Epucaror will be written by Mrs. Mary Howrrt, and in a style peculiarly interesting to te 
young, at the same time furnishifg ample information to all who are desirous of acquiring a know! 
edge of the rise, progress and present condition of a country allied to Great Britain by so mam 
endearing recollections. 

tvery number will contain a portion of each of the above departments. 

The entire Work will include the discoveries of the most ancient Travellers and Voyagers, ant: 
rior to the fall of the Western Empire; those of the Middle Ages, to the termination of the Easten 
Empire ; also the histories of those countries with the names of which the majority are acquainted 
but whose origin, and the manners and customs of whose inhabitants are but little, or imperfectly 
known. It will, of course, include the records of modern Travellers and Voyagers, relating to the 
present state of those countries which figured most conspicuously in ancient history, and which hav 
left upon them an impress of their greatness, exciting the admiration of successive generations. 

Each chapter of the Historicat Epucator will be accompanied with copious Notes and Reference: 
obtained from sources to which few have access; and these, together with the very numerous Pr 
roriAL ILLustRaTions, will furnish a vast amount of the most curious and instructive information 
The various Departments will present the result of many years’ careful preparation, and the Pi 
torial Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams, will involve an outlay of more than Tex Taousanp Dotiiss 

The Histroricat Epvcaror will be uniform in size with the Porutar Epvucaror, to which Work 


will form a valuable companion. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
12, 14 & 17 Spruce St, New-York 


F. PARKER, 35 Washington St., Boston. 
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February 1st will be Published, Parts 1st and 2d 07 


ALTAR OF THE HOUSEHOLD: 


A SERIES OF 


SERVICES FOR DOMESTIC WORSHIP, 


ror 








Every Morning and Evening in the Year, 






SELECT PORTIONS OF HOLY WRIT, 


AND 


Pravers and Charksqivings tor Particular Orcasions. 







WITH AN ADDRESS TO HEADS OF FAMILIES. 






EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN HARRIS, D.D., 


Principal of New College, St. John’s Wood, London: Author of “The Great Teacher,” “Mammon,” 
i "ge, ) ) 
“ Pre-Adamite Earth,” de., &e., 










ASSISTED BY EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 























, “The principal part of Family Religion is Prayer, every morning and evening, and 





reading some portion of Scripture; and this is so necessary to keep alive a sense of God 
and religion in the minds of men, that, when it is neglected, | donot see-how any family 


¢an, in reason, be esteemed a family of Christians, or, indeed, have any religion at all.”’— 








Archbishop Tillotson. 












“God only knows what a Church may arise from one godly family, what a harvest 







may spring up froma single seed; and on the other hand, it is impossible to say Low 
many souls may perish by the treacherous neglect of a single person, and, to speak plainly, 
Dy, Doddridge’s Address to the Master of a Family. 







b Your Dn,” 
yy 














The Work will be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, at 25 ets. each. 





ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
12 & 17 Spruce St., New York. 


F. PARKER, 35]Washington St., Boston. 
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~ GEORGE ‘WALKER, 
6 w AR ENE AND VENTILATING. WAREHOUSE 











‘s0BUIN,G Sumy 


0% LEONARD STREET. 
EAR BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PATENT MIRROR MANTELS, 


Bémerson s Patent Corresponding Ship Ventilators, 


EMERSON’S PATENT HOUSE AND CAR VENTILATORS, 
-POND’S IMPROVED COOKING RANGE. es, te 


FAI:Inw OF 1858. 


BREAT CENTRAL THROUGH LINE T0 THE WEST! 


ie CARRYING THE GREAT WESTERN MAIL. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


From Baltimore to Wheeling, through in 18 hours! 
Tunnels all completed, and Road in fine inde. 


| THE EXPRESS MAIL TRAIN leaves Baltimore at 7 P.M. daily, on = vai of the 9 A.M. Train trom 
iH York, and proceeds directly through,—or Passengers leaving New York at 530 P.M., and Baltimore at 8 A. M., may 
e in Cumberland, and proceed thence in the morning to Wheeling, where they arrive at 1 P.M 
aggage checked through to Wheeling, and NO CHARGE for Transfer of Passengers or Baggag 


it QG~ Passengers will not fail to observe that this is THE CHEAPEST, as well as one of the most ol sant routes to the West 


FARE BY THROUGH TICKET. 
By RIVER FrRomM WHEELING, WITH THE RIGHT TO LIE OVER ON THE RODTE. 
rrom New York to Cincinnati “ - $13 50—To Louisville, - - - $14 506 
Philadelphia to do. - . 11 00—To do. - : 12 00 
Baltimore to do. - . : 10 00—To do. - . . : 11 00 
Washington to do - - - 11 00—To do. - - - . 12 00 
Vith av additional charge on board of the Boats for Meals and State Rooms of only $2 to Cincinnat i—$3 to Louisyitie. 
BY LAND ROUTE FROM WHEELING, &c. 
rom New York to Columbus, - - $15 62—To Cincinnati, — - - $18 62 
Philadelphia to do. - - : 13 39—To do, - - 16 30 
. Baltimore to do, . - - 12 30—To do. - . : 15 00 
| Washington to do. - - - 13 00—To de. - - . i6 00 
| For THROUGH TICKETS and general information apply at the following places: 
it New Vorx, to J. L. SLEMMER, cor. Park Place and’ Broadway, opposite the Part ind one block above the Asior Howec. 
t PuiILaADELpPala, to Mr. BLACKWELL, Library St., or to the TickeT SELLER at Balt. R, R. Station. Broad & Prime $te 
a BaLTIMORE, L, J. T. ENGLAND, at Baltimore and Olio Railroad Statio 
& Wasuincron, to T. H. PARSONS, Agent at Railroad Station. 


WABI SPOON BRAIN CE. 
LegAve BALTIMORE at - - . 15 A.M. } LEAVE WaenInctTon, for Balt, at 
Do. do. - : 9 A.M Do. do. do. 
Do. do, - . $30 P M. Do. do. do. 
Do do. ..- o - . 7 P.M. | Do,. - do. do. 
On Sunday at ~ . > , : 4365 A.M. On. Suhday at A. Ni. 
Do. : - 6i0P.M | Do, : . M 
je Fine? and Pouwtn tralds from BaltifMore,and the Seconp and Fovurtu Trains from Washington will be Rxprese 
Mail Trains—stopping only at Washington Junction and Annapolis, 
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A HALL’S : 
PUBRB2BRICK WORKS, 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


gp stock of the best No. 1 Fire Brick constantly on Ong MILuION Bricks can be made at tbis factory in six 
scelg of anydraft can load at any stage of the tide months, and none are made from October to April. A? 
ceason of the year. orders for unusual shapes should be given in the Spring, as 
-3.-Large and small Bull-Heads*‘ in walls, from Sfeet bricks are better and made much cheaperin the sununer 
W edges, Split Brick, Soaps, Cupola, forany months. Vessels loaded with dispatch. — er yy 
IAT, 3, Lode 





re 






1A 





i! ily 


’ fom 18 inches to 30 inches, constantly on hand. executed. 





r.otin of the best quality. 






—, ~ > a 


OY FANG RAPARM DRAIN DIIINDe 
, W. CARY'S RORARY FIRBRNCIND PUMPS, 


Ud Q Yes bee ioe aie 


NA aa ini onl 

Tue Inventor, after thoroughly testing this engine pump, for 
the pest two years,) feels confident thet it is not equalled by 
any thing now in market, in the way of raising or forcing water: 
the motion being rotary, the stream is constant, without the aid 
of an air yeasel. The packing is self-adjusting, very durable, 
and cannot well get out of order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for which 
pumps or bydrants may be used, viz., Factories, Steamboats, 
Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stations, 
Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c¢. 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, isa gold 
medal awarded at the last great Fair of the American Institute, 

No. 1 is a. house.or well pump and domestic Fire Engine, and 
will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No.2} & 200 “6 120 ™ 

No.3 & 300 vs 120 “ 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the revolu- 
tions. These machines are manufactured and sold by the sub- 
scribers at Brock port, N. Y., also in this eity , 48 Courtland street, 
(corner of Greenwich,) by J.C. CARY. 

Sept. 18-ly. CARY & BRAINERD. 



















ENAMELED AND COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


The Subscriber invites the attention of those about fur- varying according to style and expense of finish. 
bing with this elegant and fashionable style of Chamber article warranted, LANGA : 
rmture, te his stock, manufactured from the best of ma- Hotel and Boarding House Keepers will find this the 
ials and by the most experienced and faithful workmen. cheapest and best place to get this style of Furniture as we 
der his own supervision. manufacture nothing but the Enameled. “ 
Orders from a distance promptly attended to, and goods 
uites consisting of Bureau with Glass, Washb-stand, Table, earefully packed. 

ad, und 4 Cane seat Chairs, are offered as low as $25, Ss. H. WARWICK, 

narble tops as low as $45 the suit and upwards, with No. 62 WHITE STREET, 


4 


addition of Commode and Rocker to $150 the set. price Three doors West of Broadway, N 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
146 BROADWAY, .¥. ¥. 


CASH CAPITAL 100,000. 





Every 








Dee. ly. 





POSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER OF THE which Life Insurance is effected,—itumediate and perma 
STATE FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY nent aid to the Widow and Orphan, 

HOLDERS, exclusive of a large and rapidly augmenting 4 A. ALVORD. President 
Pomin > v d . . . 4 < of 4 , ein . 
Sew trhies C. Y. WimpLe, Secrtary. N. D. Morgan, Actuary, 


Persons Insuring with ‘his Company, will be entitled to 


fir pro rata share of the first Ceclared dividend. The _AsraM Dv Bots, M. D., Medical Ewarnmer, attends at 
tesand principles adopted have stood the test of experi- the office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock P. M. 
‘e, aad must secure, beyond contingency, the object for Prospectuses to be had at the office gratis. Mar. 5m, 





This Day Published. 
ZUNDEL°OS MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 


‘RT 1—Elements of Music. Part 11.—Progressive published, have been were compilations from Piano Books 
ger Exercises. Part U1.—Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Vari- This Work is emphatically a Melodeon book, every piece 
us, &c. Part 1V.—Favorite Movements from Operas. in it being arranged with special adaptation to that instru 
tt ¥——Voluntaries and Interludes. Part V!.—Selec- ment. It contains 144 poges folio, and is gotten up in ele 
ns trom Oratorios. Part VI[—Modulations, By Joun gant style, with cuts repres nting positions of the body, 
NDEL Or tanist of ~t. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Church, New- hands, &c. Any one re.nitling us two dollars, can have 8 
Th, Author of “Two Hundred and Fifty Voluntaries and copy of the work sent him by mail. post paid. It is bette; 
eriudes,”* ** The Amateur Organist,” ete. to order it throvgh a den!er, however, a8 so Jarge @ book & 
ct hey Borge comprehensive, thorough, and complete liable to injury in going by mail. Published by 

& Of the kind ever iss j 7 ive-collec- : : 

nd ever issued, forming a very extensive collec MASON BROTHERS. 


" of the chuicest music, as well as a seif instructor for the 
Tument. Mortof the Melodeon Instructors heretofore 23 Park Row, New York Dee. 3m 






















































BAN 


ALSO LOCKS 
Safes, Prisons, Stores, 
Ships, Dwellings, 

c. 





K LOCK.== 
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. GREAT VARIETY OF 
BOLTS & DOOR KNOBS, 
SILVER PLATED, 


PORCELAIN, MINERAL, 
BRASS, GLASS; &c. 


ESPAGNEOLETTS 


For French Windows. 


WEAF E Ss, 


Iron Doors and Chests, made } 
to order. 


SILVER PLATING. 


DAY & NEWALL, 


589 Rroadway, 
NEW*VYORK. 


rautoptic Powder Proof 


YOO NOLAN 


| 
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Clover or Timothy See 
Harvester. 


PTHA A. WAGNER, inventor and proprietor of 4, 
WHEAT HARVESTER, THRESHER and CLEANER, the 
Clover, Timothy other Grass Seed Harvesters, & the Clover an 
other Grass Seed Huller and Cleaner, offers to the public thy 
Machine, whieh is suited, by a change of its parts, to all then 
kinds of work, and with the aid of one horse and a boy it yi 
harvest from 8 to 12 acres a day, mowing, raking, drawip, 
breaking, and threshing the heads from the stalks, al] a th 
same time. Warranted, if properly managed. 

Rights for States and Counties for sale on favorable term, 
also the right © manufacture the same. Apply by. letter) 
the above, 137 Madison Stréet, N. Y., and Pultney, Steady 
County, N. Y. 


—————> 


{= The Wheat Harvester is alse applicable to Barley, Rye 
Oats, and Rice. Jan. 54y 


Of the Pure Red (or North River) Antwerp stock stock por 
SALE. 

The Plants are all warranted pure, and in a thrifty condition 
Orders by mail will be promptly attended to. 
NATHANIEL HALLOCK, 

Mitton, Ulster County, N.Y. 


Jan. 1. 3t. 


Agency fer the Purchase and Sale of Improved Breeds of Animals, 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWIN 


Purchased to order and carefully shipped to any 


INE, POULTRY, &c. 


art of the United States, for which a reasenable commission will be 


charged, The following Stock can be furnished, viz.: 


Thorough bred Short Horn and Grade Cattle, 
Do. Ayrshire Cattle, 
Do. South Down Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry, very fine, of different breeds. 


All letters post-paid will be promptly attended to. 


Feb, 54 tf. 
M « 
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Tue under signed would respectfully call the attention of the 
publicto the above unequalled safeguard, proof against the 
devouring element of fire, as well as the most successful bur- 

ar. 

To Merchants, Jewellers and Bank Directors, we would only 
say, examine them, and the proofs, and you will be convinced 
ef their superiority over all others manufactured. 

Our business is done ina plain straight forward way, with- 
out resorting to humbug or large talk. 

Below is one of the many testimonials we are daily receiving 
from all parts of the country, and it speaks for itself. Messrs 
Pond & Hitchcock’s Oil Store was situated directly under the 
Pearl Street House, and was totally consumed in that great 
fire of Aug. 23d. 

Our depot. where an assortment of all kinds and sizes are 
constantly on hand,isat 33 MAIDEN LANE, 

2 doors from Nassau St., N. Y. 
WM. MeFARLAND & CO. 
WAREH 

Boston, Mass., No, 14 Blackstone Street. 

Baltimore, Md., No, 7 Commerce Street. 

Chicago, [l., corner South Water and Franklin Sts. 


Agents.—Kendall, Richardson & Co., Bath, Me.; Henry Butler, Bangor, and T. McFarland, Richmond, Me. 


Thorough bred Alderney Cattle, 


Do. Devons do. 
Do. Cotswold, Oxfordshire or Leicester Sheep 
Also, Fine, well-broken Devon Working Oxen. 


AARON CLEMENT, 


Address, 


South Street, above 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


»FARLAND’S 


a > Improved Fire and Burglar Proof Sates 


New Yors, Aug. 23, 188 


Messrs. McFarland & Co.: 


Gents :—It affords us pleasure to inform you that the lire 
and Burglar Proof Safe we purchased of you, preserved ow 
books and papers at the disastrous fire of the Pearl St. Hous, 
last evening, in the most perfect manner. Although itwa 
covered throughout the fire, with burning Rosin and other oil, 
and directly under a broken gas pipe, in the most intense hes, 
it remained true to its name, and its contents, when taken out, 
were not even ecorched, and hardly bore the -mell of fire T# 
any one in want of a superior Safe, a perfect safeguard agains 
fire, we cheerfully recommend your manufacture, having bad 
a personal experience of their exeellence. 


Yours truly, 
POND & HITCHOOOK 
OUSES. 
Portland, Oregon, 37 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., 27 California Street. 


Port Phillip, Australia, 19 West Street, 
Jae 


A SHEPHERD WANTED. 


SA man acquainted with raising Sheep, and possessed of some 
means to invest in that business, can find a profitable situation 
near Mount Solon, Augusta County Va: A Scotchman with a 


referred. Inquire by letter or otherwise at this offi 
particulars obtained by addressing J. MeC, as above 
54, 3 mos, 283% 
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\MERICAN POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, 


OF 


INDUSTRI 


AND BULLETIN OF 


THE 


THE 


AL ARTS, 


PATENT OFFICE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


rhis Journal, comprehending many arts as its name (Poly- 
pnic) implies, has just completed its first year: In it are to- 
found Statistics and Essays upon some of the most impor- 
nt industrial interests of the country ; the great staples of 
ton and Sugar have received a share of attention, and the 
spufactures Of Iron and Wood have been duly noticed. That 
reresting subject of Electro-Mechanics has been fully dis- 
nssed, andi a digest of the entire decisions of the Supreme 
urt in Patent cases reported, as well as discussions upon 
sient Law. The Patents of the current year have been fully 
ported and illustrated by engraved diagrams, forming a cor.- 
ee exposé of the Patent Office for the past year. 

The coming year the above subjects will receive additional 
tention ; besides, which reports will be published upon the 
dustry of Europe, for which purpose one of the editors has 
sen up his residence in Paris. We shall be able, therefore, 
give the earliest accounts in all matters pertaining to the 
ts and Industry ef the World; 

This work contains, the present year, the enormous amount 


of 640 illustrations; and arrangements have been made still 
further to increase its usefulness and add to its value. 

It is believed that the American Polytechnic Journal is now 
second to no other work of the kind published, for reliable 
information and authority on mechanical points [t is afforded 
at the low pricc of THREE DOLLARS per annum to sub- 
scribers, which is cheaper than any other work of equal mag- 
nitude, of a scientific character, in the world: 

An early subscription for the coming year is solicited, m 
order to reguiate the size of the edition, and to ensure the 
obtaining the first numbers. Copies of the last year can be 
bad at the publication office, No. 6 Wall Street, for three 
dollars, or bound in two volumes for three dollars and fifty 
cents; To Clubs and canvassers a jiberal discount will be 
made. All orders should be addressed to 


J.J. GREENOUGA, 
Jan. 3t No. 6 Wall St., N. ¥. 


HE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 
HE NEW YORK MUS IGs hae  ¥ eA 3 


AND 


CHORAL 


is the cheapest and best Musical Paper in the world. This 
urnal, (which has heretofore been published monthly) com- 
nces its fifth year in January next, and thenceforward will 
published every two weeks—on every other Thursday ; 
ereby giving more than twice as much matter without anv 
rease in price: Each number contains sixteen quarto 
ges, four of which are new music, consisting of Glees, Hymn 
poes, Chants, Anthems, Dedication and Holiday pieces, and, 
short, every variety of music adapted to purposes of 
ligious worship, to publie occasions and to the home circle: 
of which will be of a practical character and such as can be 
g by persons of ordinary musical attainments: In the 
jtorial department of the Review are engaged (in agdition 
Mr. Cady, the former editor,) gentlemen of the highest 
Jent and ripest musical experience, among whom are GeorGE 
Root, Wm. B. Brapsury, THomas HAsTinGs, and 
)WELL Mason; and its circle of correspondence, home and 
ign, is complete. The REviEw will also be a regular 
edium for the announcement of new musical publications 
all the leading publishing houses in the Union. The sub- 


PROSP 


THE INDE 


ADVOCATE, 


scription list of this paper is now larger than that of any 
similar journal in the world. and the new arrangements, ren- 
dering it the cheapest as well (it is hoped) the most valuable 
musical paper ever publishhd, must largely increase its already 
unparalleled circulation. 


TERYEIS.—One dollar per annum, or sir copies for five 
dollars, always in adv nce, 


[= The wusic alone in a volume would cost ever five 
dol arsin tne usual form: Besides this, there w']' be am 
immense amount of musical news, essays, criticism, instruc- 
tion, &e., &c., all for only one dollar. Every one feeling a 
particle of interest in the cause of music will surely subscribe: 

Specimen numbers sent on receipt of two letter postage 
stamps. Address, (always post-paid,) 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Jan. 3 times. 23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


EHOoTUuUS 


PENDENT. 


Volume Sixth---1854. 


This well-known and widely circulated Journal, conducted 
Pastors of Congregational Churches in New Yerk and 
inity, has completed its fifth year. 
It is now enlarged; is published in a quarto form, and 
Mains sixteen columns, or fifty per cent. more reading 
atier than ever before, being THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS 
APER IN THE WORLD. 
In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rey. G. B. Cugr- 
Rk, D.D., Rev. Uenry Warp Bercuer, Mrs. H.B. Stowe, 
ty.C. L. Brack, and “Minnie MyrtTux,”’ are stated con- 
ibutors, engaged to write weekly, and will be assisted by 
stable Correspondents at home and abroad, who will do 
in their power to make this journal an interesting RELI- 
IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, 
TERMS.—Notwithstanding the immense addition of at 
“st $8,000 to the yearly expenses of the Paper, the price 
il remain the same— 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, BY MAIL, 


paid strictly in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within three 
oaths. No new names entered without the money. 

AGENTS.--Clergymen and Postmasters- are authorized 
rents, and are solicited to engage in the work of extending 


our circulation —Fifty cents commission on each new sub- 
scriber will be allowed them. 

If our Agents have been so successful heretofore in pro- 
curing subscribers for the Independent, how easy must be the 


work, when the Paper is actually offered below cost! Should 
our list of subscribers go as high as twenty thousand, it would 
not more than pay the expenses of the literary and material 
labor bestowed upon the Paper. Fifty Thousand is the cir- 
culation the proprietors aim at, and we can attain it, if our 
subscribers will help us. All those who have heretofore acted 
for us, are requested to engage anewin the good work. 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please enclose in an 
envelope TWO DOLLARS, and address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 
PUBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT, 
No, 10 Spruce St.. New-York, 

Prepaying postage ; and money #0 sent will be considered at 
our risk. 

ie The paper will be sent in exchange for one year to any 
newepaper or monthly periodical that wilt pubish this Pro- 
spectus. including this notice. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1854. Feb., 1t. 
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A GOOD BUSINESS AND FAMILY PAPER. 


THE MERCHANTS’ LEDCER 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
ROBERT BONNER, 
AT No. 120 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AT THE LOW PRICE OF 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
3 
IN ADVANCE. 

iach Number contains a complete and accurate BANK wou'd say, that this paper is one of the moat reliable iner 
NOTE LIST, PRICES CURRENT, apd a Review of the cantile juurnals pub ished in this country. Its tables » 
NEW YORK MARKETS, together with twelve or four- “prices current” are arranged and compiled with grey 
teen columns of READING MATTER of « MERCAN- care and accuracy, and its editorial notees and remarks 
TILE, MISCELLANEOUS, ENTERTAINING, and LI- onthe general trade and commerce of the city, country 
TERARY Nature, at the low price of ONE DOLLAR a and nations, are always merked with great ability and 
year in advance. The LEDGER is now one of the most furesight. The miscellaneous matter is varied, chaste and 
popular and extensively-circulated newspapers in the spirited, and ever has a healthy, mora! bearing. Vices 
United States. It will always be the aim of the proprietor and abuses of every kind are handled “ without gloves,” 
to keep it in the front rank of American Journalism, Be- and is an uncompromising battle for the right. Its typo 
aides the vaet amount of Business matter which it con- graphy is neat. and its dress and address pleasing. Ever; 
tains, in its spacious columns will always be found a country merchant shou'd have it on his desk, and every 
greater quantity of interesting and readable matter for family a copy on their centre-table. 


5 he pe Oe can be —e a rs 2 apr Col. Fuller, of The Evening Mirror, in copying the 
. ape ~ go a oeygeny ~_ vashy ne we te - above paragraph into bis paper, says: 
faily excluded ; add the head of a househoid, after perus- —& As ‘The Mirror has so often expressed similar opinion-, 


ing it, will, on-account of its high moral tone, take plea- it is not necessary for us to ‘endorse’ them.” 

sure in introducing it into the family. We have received a ais: B to “enmerss 

and published hundreds of Jetters from all parts of the 

Unioao, speaking in complimentary terms of the LEOGER CLUB TERMS. 

in this respect. What the proprietor aims to do is, to Merchints, in distant towns, where we have not fiad an 
publish everything in the wey of Markets and Business 4gent, are authorized tu get up Clubs in their respectir 
matter that is adapted to interest the Merchant, and after neighborhoods, at the following rates: 


that to take particular pains to make the paper entertain- er 

ing and instructive tothe Family. We might give columns oo ‘On sind . OR en ine 
of extracts from our exchanges, and from letters received ens rs : , : rages Dy LLARS, 
from subscribers, to show the high estimation in which Fitee aples, - , A by 
The LEDGER is beld throughout the Union, but we will we ae . ! 
content ourselves with giving the following notice from 4 ovs~ All letters must be addressed (post-paid 
city paper, as it “ speaks to the point.” ROBERT BONNER, tpn oF Berchon Ledge 


MERCHANTS’ LevorR.—To our country customers we _No. 120 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE CHURCH JOURNAL, 


EDITED BY CLERGYMEN OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


And established for the diffusion of intelligence, chiefly LOCAL AGENTS. 

Eeclesiastical and Religious, and for the furtherance of 

the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught inthe An- Stanford & Sworda, - 137 Broadway, N.\ 

cient Creeds and the Book of Common Prayer Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. a cael Philadelphia, Pa 

D. M, Dewey , i. * Roghester, N, ¥ 

]2 published every Thursday, by JohnD. Davis - - - - - + + + Pittsburgh, Pa. 

; Mr. Rudkias, - Troy, N.Y 

PUDNE & RU E W. C, Little, - - . . « ohare Albany, N Y 

Y ss LL, Mr. S.C. Nichols, <—e. o! Sing Sing, N 

Willi: : mkins. - - Surlington, VI 

At No. 16 John Street, and at Stanford & Swords, No aan ae oo matdenson’ tal 

137 Broadway. Mr. French, - - - - Newburgh, N.Y 


Buffalo, N.Y 


*,.* Allcommunications intended fer tho Editorial De- George C. Webster. Guee, 


partment of the paper should be directed to the Epirors Wiiliam W. Bours, 


* THE CuuRCH JounNaL, 16 John Street; and aliletters Rev.J.M Clark, - - - - Niagara Falls, +t 
on business to Pupney & RvsseLt, Publishers, 16 John Homer Kimberly, PS Batavia, ©. « 
Street. Rev. Dr. E. W. Cressy, - - - - - * a? Y 
Rey. D. F. Warren eis se 5 ee 
r TERMS. — W. F. Bolles, Bookseller, - - - - Schenectady, N. 
In the United States, two dollars and fifty cents per an- P. D. Walter, - ©. 2:5 2 se 8 Lock port, N. ¥ 
uum, if pai din advance; or three dollars if collected. W.M.We-stmacott, - - - + + Toronto, Car 
In Great Britain, - - in advance - - - - - $360 William B. Blanding, - - - Providence, RB. ! 
In West Indies (British) “ + = + + + 488 GeorgeFox, - ------ - Burl vt 
a Baap irish! ole te “ + + + + + 459 Jon K Langdon Maynard, - - - - Bakersfeld, Vt 
in Britisn North America “= + = + = 300 Rev. J. L. Harrison, Sais Camden, N. ¥. 
Senuth Anerica -- ? -- + + + 450 §, Ringgold, eyes ood Stale 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. {e” Any person remitting twenty dollars shall receive 


A square often lines, first insertion, $1; every subse. ten copies of the paper for one year, mai! od according 
quent insertion, 50 cents. Business cards of four to six his directions. Missionaries of the Oburch, both Gene 
mos, $10 a-yeur, With the paper ; or $5 for six months. and Diocesan, shall receive the Journal free. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate of Lime. — 
This very superior fertilizer, having been fairly test:d by last much longer. It may be applied as & top —s 


f 
‘aemers and planters. is acknowledged to possess many until April with as much benefit as if used at time 0 
advantages over Guano. At the same price per top, and sowing. Maoufactared and for Sale at the Set 

Feb, ib 





sown in equal quantity, ite first effects are equal, it mot Agricultural Warehouse of C. B. ROGERS, No. 
superior, om most crups, to those of Guano, whilst they Street, Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 


Steam Navigation, Commerce, Mining and Manufactures. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


HENRY V. POOR, EDITOR. 


Published at 9 Spruce Street, N. Y. at $5.00 per annum in advanee. 


BY JOHN H. SCHULTZ & CO 


This Journmai, which has attained its tweaty-second 
vear, is now taken by nearly every Railway Company 
and Engineer of repute in the United States, as weil a3 
by those Manufacturers who furnish equipments for the 
operation of Railways, and Contractors who are perma- 
nently engaged in the construciion of public works. It 
has also an extensive circulation among the leading cap- 
italists of Great Britain, France and Germany, who 
invest in America@a Securities. and by the same class of 
people and their agents,in this country. That it was 
started at an early period in railway history, and bas 
risen, entirely dependent upon its own resources, to be 
considered as an authority, upon railway matters, in this 
and other countries, which is looked to by capitalists for 
a guide in their investments in rai way securities—is the 
best possible evidence of the ability and disinterestedness 
with which it has been conducted, and the reliability 
which has characterized its information. It is daily 
receiving large accessions to its subscription list, and its 
advertising columns are resorted to by ali inventors of 
improvements in- railway eqaipments, who wish them 
introduced to the notice of the public in a way to com- 
mand the attention of those peculiarly interested in their 
immediate adoption. 


The American Railroad Journal 


ts devoted principally to the dissemination of racTs con- 
nected with Railways geuerally, and their proper con- 
sruction, equipment and operation; also, to the discus- 
sion of the merits of newly-proposed lines, and the 
management of old ones, ag set forth by their reports 
and exhibits. ; 


New York and New Haven Railroad. 


NEW WINTER ARRANGEMENT—1853-4. COMMENCING! JANUARY 2, 1854 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. j 


wv 


For New Haven—Accommodation—At 7 avd if W 
A M.and410P.M 

Express—At8 A.M.,3and4P.M. The 3 A. M. train 
stops at Stamford and Bridgeport; the 3 P. M. at Stam- 
ford, Norwalk and Bridgeport; the 4 P. M. at Stamford 
and Bridgeport. 

For Port Chester and Bridgeport—Speciai Aecommoda- 
tion Trains—At 9 15 A. M. and 6 15 P. M. for Port 
Chester, and 5 P. M. for Bridgeport 

For Boston, via Hartford, Springfield, Worcester—Ex - 
press—AtSA.M.an@4®.M. Dine and sup at Springfield. 

For Connec icut River. Vermont Riilroads, and Mon- 
weai—Hxpress—At8A.M. Dine at - d, 

For Accommodation Trains of the New Haven, Hart 
ford and Springfield Rallroads—At 11 30A. M 

Por Canal R. R.—At§ A. M. and 11 30°A. M. 

Bor New Haven and New London Raijroad—Express at 
3 A.M. to New London, Norwich, Stonington and Provi- 
dence, and 3 P. M. to New London only 


The Department of Machinery and Mecham. 
teal Engineering 


is under the direction of MR. ZERAH COLBURN, the 
well known author of the only American work on the 
Locomotive, and one of the best practical mechanics in 
the United States. 

WY? 


ihe Law Departmen 


Will continue under the direction of MR. FRANCIS Q. 
DORR, whose management of it during the last year has 
commanded universal approval. In the 


General Department of Railway and Com- 


mercial Intelligence, 


MR. HENRY V. POOR, the principal Editor, will have 
the aid of competent and intelligent assistants to render 
the Journal the most reliable medium of intelligence, on 
all subjects of which it treats, to ali who have occasion to 
consult its pages. It will be seem that the AMERICAN 
KaILRVUAD JOURNAL commences the year 1854 with 
offering more attractions than it has ever possessed here- 
tofore. ItsSTUCK LIST, which is now-worth the price of 
subscription, will be enlarged to include bonds, &c., of all 
the roads in the country. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 


H. V. POOR, 
9 Spruce Street, New York 


ee 


For Housatonic R. R.--Express—At 8 A. M 

For Naugatuck R. R.—Express—At 8 A.M. and 3 P.M, 

For Danbury and Norwalk R. R.~-Accommodation-~At 
7 A. M., and Express at 3 P.M. 


TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 


From New Haven---Accommodation---At 5 30, 6 45, and 
4 P.M. 

Express—-At | 10 and 9 25 P. M. 

From Norwalk and Port Chester--Special Accomme- 
dation Trains from Norwalk-At 6 A. M.; from Port 
Chester, at 530 A. M.. and 3-60 P. ML 

See large bill of advertisement atthe Station Houses 
and Hotels. 


GEO. W. WHISTLER, Je., Superintendent 


Vice Pres’ts and Supt.’s Office, 37 Canal Street, N.Y. 
Ass’t Supt.’s Office, Station House, New Hayen. 
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le the largest Quarto published in America, and contains 
more reading mat‘er than any two dollar Magazine. Price 
twenty-five cenis per annum 

About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscribers a premium of 1,000 dollars, as soon as their 
number should reach 100,000. We have also offered pre- 
miums to the amount of 300 dollars, to be divided among 
25 oersons, sending us the largest number of subscribers. 


We hereby announce that all the above premiums will be 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 


awarded on the 25th day of March, 1854. We are also oy. 
foane other inducemen's to subscribers and Agent. 


Sample copies containing particulars, sent to order, free 


of charge. 
Publishers of papers, giving this one insertion, will by 
placed on our subseription list for the year 
A. JONES & CO.. 


1, 3, and 5 Spruce Street, New York Feb. tf, 


NEWYORK AGRICULTURAL WARKHOUSE. 


The largest establishment of the kind in the Union, Oc 
eupying tbree large’ stures, the subscriber is enabled to 
keep constantly oo hand Ploughs, of a grcat variety of 
patterns; Harrows, Koilers, Corn Planters, and Seed 
Sowers, Cultivators, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Fan- 
ning Mills, Horse-powers, Threshers, Waggous, Carts, Hay 
and other Presses, Grain Mills, Shovels, Spades, Scythes, 
Kakes, Hoes, and all other Farming Implements in use in 
the United States. 

HorTiceLtTuRaL ImMPLEMEeNTS.—Pruning Axes, ilatch- 
ets, Saws, Chisels, Knives and Shears, Lawn and Garden 
Rakes, Scufflers, Spades, Forks and Hoes, Garden Engines, 
Syringes and Water Pots, Seed-Sowers of various par- 
terns, Hand-ploughs and Cultivators, Transplanting Trow- 
els, Grafting Too!'s, &c., &c 

SEEDS FOR THB FIELD AND GaRDEN.—Suc as im- 
proved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, 
Beans, Peas, Turnip, Onion, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Par- 


NEW YORK AND 


Passenger Trains leave pier, foot of Duane St., as ful- 
lowa, viz 

Day Express, at7 A. M., for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

Mail, at 8 15 A. M,, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, and interme- 
diate stations. This train will remain over night at Elmi- 
ra, and proceed the next morning. 

Way Express, at 12 30 P. M. for Dunkirk, and interme- 
diate stations. 

Way, at 4 P.M. 


sialions 


for Otisville, and al) intermediate 


snip, Clover und Grass Seeds, Improved varieties of Pota 
toes, &c.,&e. Thesé are watranted fresh and superior of 
their kind. 

FLower Seeps of the choicest sorte 


PERUVIAN GUANO, Of the best kind, imported direc 
from the Chinchi Islands. 

Super PHOSPHATE OF LimeE, No. 1, man 
the best manner expressly for me 

A MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS js 
also carried on by the subscribe r, where a great variety of 
tI ve inost improved kinds are made expressly {or my own 

saies. 

A Catalogue of the above Implements, &c., of over 100 
pages, iilustrated with cuts, will be forwarded by mail, 
when requested, post-paid, 

Subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST re. 
ceived. Price, One Dollar per volume. 

Feb. 3t. R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st.,‘N.} 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Night Express, at 5 P. M., for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

Emigrant, at 5 P.M., for Dunkirk and intermediate 
stations. 

On SUNDAY, only one Express Train, at 5 P. M. 

These Express Trains connect at Dunkirk with the Lake 
Shore Railroad for Cleveland, Cincianati, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, &c. 


actured in 


CHAS. MINOT, Superintendent, 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FALL ARR 


Trains leave Chambers St. daily, for Albany and Troy, 
New York, to and from Albany and Troy—On and after 
Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains will run as follows: 

Express Train, 7 A.M, through in four hours, connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains. 

Mail Train, 9 A.M. Through Way Trains, 12M. and 


3 P.M. 
Express Trains, 5 P.M. Accommodation Train, 6 P.M 


For Tarrytown, 103 P.M : 
Por Poughkeepsie : Wey Passenger Trains at 710 A.M 


Ss. R. 


PATENT GURRI 


The subscriber, who is the inventor of the 
BURRING MACHINES 


which are attached toCarding Machines, informs 


Woollen and Cotton Manufacturers, 


that he has increased facilitfes for manufacturing superior 
Burfing Ms< ‘hives, and likewise for Second Broakers. In 
addition to which, manufacturers who prefer the metal 


PARKHU 


ANGEMENT. 


and 4 P. M., 
Passenger Train, at 10 A. M., 
For Peekskill, at 5} P.M. 
The Tarrytown, Peekskill and Poughkeepsie Trains stop 

at all the Way Stations. 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christ »pher, 13th, 
and $list Sts. 
SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS, at 340 P.M. from Canal St. 
for Albany, stopping at all Way Stations. 
EDMUND FRENCH, Superintendent. 


from Chambers St.; and Way, Freight and 
trom Chambers st 


RST’S 


NG MACHINES. 


cylinder, invented by J. L. Tuttle, may be supplied with 
them at short notice. 

The subscriber is giving his personal attention to the 
manufacture of these Machines, which he has not done 
heretofore 

The legal right for building these Machines is in the 
subscriber. 

Orders addressed to Hayes & REpFIELD, No. 90 Beayer 
Stree1, will meet with prompt attention 


S. R. PARKHURST. 


New York, January 17, 1854, Feb. tf. 


FOR eUUULAERS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
GROUND. PLASTER, 


PULVERIZED CHARCOAL, 
POTASH SCRAPINGS, 
POUDRETTE. 


FOR SALE, AT THE’STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 25 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORE. 


Feb. 3m 
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MANSFIELD ON AMERICAN 


DAVIES’ LOGIC OF 


GILLESPIE ON ROADS AND RAILROADS. 
A MANUAT. OF ROAD-MAKING., 


omprising the principles and praciice of the Location, Construction, and Improvement of 
Roaps, (common, Macadam, paved, plank, &c.,) and Raitroaps. 

A. M., Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 

“T have very curefully looked over Professor Gillespie’s Manual of Road-Making. 
ork on this subject with which I am acquainted ; being, from its arrangement, comprehensiveness, and clearness, 
qually adapted to the wants of Students of Civil Engineering, and the purposes of persons in any way engaged in 
The appearance of such a work, twenty years earlier, would have been a 
uly national benefit, and it is to be hoped that its introduction into our seminaries may be so general as to make a 
powledge of the principles and practice of this branch of Engineering as popular as is its importance to all classes 
é the community.”— Professor Mahan, of the Military Academy. 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, 
SE OF STUDENTS. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, i. D., 


IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


he construction or supervision of roads. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


& CO, 51 JOHN STREET, N, Y. 


BPPLALDP LD 


THE 
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VALUABLE -BOOKS 
) S, BARNES 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


id Teachers in their Professional Duties, aa also Parents and General Readers. 

IN FIVE VOLUMES. 

PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. $1 00. 
NORTHEND'S TEAGHER AND PARENT. $1 00. 

HDUCATION. 


IV. 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. §1 00. 


Vv. 
MATHEMATICS. $1 25. 


Price $1 50. 





First American, from the Second London Edition. 


Revised, Corrected and Enlarged by J. MILTON SANDERS, M.D., LL. D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI. 
PRICE $1 75. 
This is, beyond comparison, the best introduction to Chemistry which has yet appeared. 


preparing substances are usually confined to the best methods, so that brevity and selectness ere combined. The size 
nd price of this little work, as well as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of Chemistry.— London Lancet. 
Few works, purely elementary and technical in their design, have been prepared with a greater degree of attention 
perspicuity and general attractivene-s of style and language.—Gazette. 
The work of Dr. Gregory is admitted by European reviews to be the ablest exposition of the doctrines of Chemistry 
aich has ever appeared.--Ec. Med. Journal. 


THE ENGLISH POETS, WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


NEW EDITIONS 

(ILTON'S PARADISE LOST, YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, THOMPSON’S SEASONS, AND COWPER’S TASK, 

AND CRITICAL NOTES 
BY PROF. JAMES ROBERT BOYD. 

PRICE $1 00. 

The publishers beg leave to commend these annotated editions of Milton, Young, and Thomson 

othe particular consideration of Instructors, and of all who are concerned in selecting books for 

istrict, School, and other Libraries, as valuable text books for schools, and deserving of a place in 


very library, public and private. 














By W. M. Gituespte, 






It is, in all respects, the best 












EDINBURGH. 







The directions for 


















WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


SEWING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED AT WATERTOWN, CONN, 


OFFICE, 265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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These Machines have been in successful operation, in the hands of manufacturers ani 
families, for the past two vears, and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with that increased confidence in 
pie cine ; : ; Voll 
their merits which the united testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened ani 
confirmed. @< 
These Machines ure entirely ditlerent from any other, the principles on which they ar 
made being exre/vsively our own. 
Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are the following :— but 
7 ° yo = ° . . ° P soon 
1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with which it can be kept in the mos 
perfect order. nail 
2. The periect manner with which the operator is enabled to stitch and sew the variou' 
kinds of work, from the finest jinen to the coarsest cloths. 
3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work can be executed; in thi! 
respect it has no equal. ' 
r . ; , . bers, 
4. The little power required to propel them, enabling even those of the most delicat: 
constitution to use them without injury to their health. 
We are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more particularly adapted to tl 
. i . ° 
sewing of leather, canvas bags, and the heavier kinds of cloths. 
An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited at our Office, 265 Broadway. for J 


Feb. iy 












CHRISTIAN DIADEM FOR 1854!! 
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TS UNPARALLELED INDI CEMEVIS SI) 28 
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INCREASED ATTRACTIONS!! 























































N, 
CHOICE PREMIUMS! 
- + @ 
Che Marriage of ww ashington, 
Asa NEW YEAR’S GIFT to every subscriber who will send us One Doliar in advance fo 
3864, Those who prefer, may have the Portrait of 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Such will please name it, otherwise the Marriage of Washington will be sent. 
ui x yA 
DOWLINGS HISTORY OF ROMANISM, 
Will be sent, free of expense, to any one who will send us SEVEN New Subscribers, and 
seven Dollars. A work every American Family should possess 
i=” A SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY 32% 
Containing one hundred volumes, or Ten Dollars worth of any Books desired, will be sent tu 
auy church or person who will forward us Twenty-Five Names and Twenty-Five Dollars, for 1854. 
te” Encouraged by the rapidly increasing circulation of our work, and the cheering evi- 
dence we receive of continued liberality and support, we take great pleasure in being able te 
present, in our NEW FORTHCOMING VOLUME, a “new, ovtohaal, and deeply interesting, in- 
structive, moral, and religious narrative, entitled, 
pe FANNY LESLIE; OR, GENIUS IN OBSCURITY, <9 
: of which every family should read, and particularly the rising generation. It alone will be worth 
The THREE TIMES TEE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE! ! 
ce In jie” Also—The DIADEM will be sent free one year, to any one who will send us Three 
eal Vollars and Three Names for 1854. 
k2 In order that all who wish to secure the above Premiums may have sufficient time to 
do so, we extend the time to the 
y are 
‘IRST OF APRIL, 1854; 
but we hope all who possibly can, will send in their orders before the First of January, or as 
soon after.as they can. 
most 
For the benefit of New Subscribers, we also add that we will guarantee to supply the 
back Numbers, containing the commencement of ‘‘ FANNY LESLIE,” until April next 
rious 







——-_-——--—--—- - @ @ 2 


AGENTS WANTED!!! , 


The very best inducements will be given to such as can give good references, to get subseri- 
bers, and sell the Bound Volumes. 







icate 
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A Word to the Ladies. 


Our Lady Friends, [as many already have,] may effect much good, by acting as Local Agents 
he our Magazine. We promise to give ‘‘ THEM” extra inducements. Address 
Z. PATEN HATCH, 
10 Spruce-st? eet, Now York, 
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NEW YORK. 
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AIR WARMING AND VeNiii.iinG WAREHOUSES, 


+> 


CHILSON’S WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, 1s recently improved and patented, ; 


adapted to all classes of ‘public and private buildings. 








After having been subjected for the past five years to the most severe practical tests, this Furnace is now mu 
favorably known, and extensively used throughout the United States and Canada. It possesses advantary 
worthy the attention of those in want of a FIRST-CLASS VENTILATING FURNACE;; is a powerful heat: 
very durable, not limble to repairs, economical in the ase of fuel, equally adapted for Anthracite, Bituminous (x) 
or Wood, and is particularly approved for the quality of the warm air obtained—gpecial provision be: 
made for the supply of a large amount of moderately warmed pure air, entirely free from the eff: 
of contact with red-hot iron. 

Also, five sizes of an IMPROVED PORTABLE FURNACE, superior to any thing of the kind ever bef 
offered—simple in its construction, compact in form, efficient in operation, and easily managed. Being entir! 
of cast iron (the pot lined with heavy sorp-stone), is perfectly durable, and not liable to the egeape of gas 
and smoke, which has ever been the objection to ordinary portable furnaces. 

Four sizes of Dr. CLARK’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVES, particularly commended to the attentia % 

tf School Committees, and others in want of apparatus for thoroughly and properly warming and ventilating 
echool-rooms and halls. 

EMERSON’S PATENT VENTILATORS °f all s'z-s, ani ventilating apparatus in every variety. A com: 
plete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, snd Enameled Registers, and Hot Air Grates. 

Manufacturers of THE METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, 2 new and superior article, embracing +! 
the modern improvements, combining beauty, utility, durability, and economy, with perfect efficiency 2 
operation. 























EVERY RANGE WARRANTED, 
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AGENTS FOR THE 


Mirror Marble and Aetww Pork TWarbled Jeon Mlantles 
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References to parties having our apparatus in use in all parts of the county with explicit directions for setting 
the furnaces, and ‘nll informagion nec: sassary for properly warihg and ventilating and private buildings, 
may be gratnitously obtained by application to either of our warehousaa, 
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ARTHUR'S HOME GAZETTE FOR 1854, 


Oe eee 


CLUB PRICES REDUCED TO $1; 20 COPIES FOR $20. 

Sixce the commencement of the HOME GAZETTE, now in tts fourth year, it has con 
tinued to gain rapidly in public favor, until it has reached a circulation that is exceeded by 
very few papers in the United States. This fact, when it is remembered that the paper, from 
the beginning, assumed a high moral standard, is particularly gratifying, and shows that the 
promises of interest and excellence then made, huve been fully kept. 

In presenting their claims for 1854, the publishers have no new promises to make, nor 
sounding “attractions” to announce. In the past they have striven for the highest excellence, 
and they will not fail so to strive in the future. 

During the year 1854, T. S. Arrive, the editor, will publish 


TWO ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTE» 
in the columns of the Gazerre. One of these, entitled 


“THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD,” 


will be commenced early in January, and continued through seven or eight numbers of the paper. 

In regard to the quality of the large amount of reading matter that weekly appears in 
the Home Gazetre, wé know it to be good. Its selection, from a vast amount of original and 
other material, is nade with the utmost care, and we know that its tendency is not only to 
strengthen the intellect, but to make better the heart. While puerility is shunned on the one 
side, dulness and mere fine writing are avoided on the other. The sensible, the instructive, 
and the amusing, the editor endeavors to blend in just proportions. Being especially designed 
for family reading, NOTHING LOW, VULGAR, OR IMPURE, is permitted to find a place in its columns, 


Terms, in Advance. 


1 copy, per amnum.............---.++- $2 00 8 copies, per annum, (and one to 

2 copies “sees 0 cnet cobented ees 3 00 getter-up of club)......seeccee ned 310 00 
} Oy kas dhe ccametelocd 400 13 « C eateahe. Che 15 00 
q & i ectanedad sade Canewet 5 00 30 * G ° Wiededehes coded 20 00 


Thus it will be seen, that where a club of twenty unite, and take the “ Home Gazerrz,” 
the price paid by each subscriber will only be $1 a year, while the getter-up of the club will 
receive a copy in addition for his trouble. 

Send for Specimen numbers. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Gazette will be sent one. year for $3 50. 

Home Gazette and Home Magazine will be sent one year for $300. 

Post-office stamps may be sent for the fractional parts of a dollar. 


Address, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., No. 107 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 
MONTHLY HOME GAZETTE. 


The choicest of the carefully-edited articles in the Home Gazetre, are re-issued monthly, 
in the form of a maguzine, elegantly illustrated with steel and other engravings; under the title 
of Arraur’s Home Macaztve. Terms, $2 a year, or four copies for $5. See below. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


gives over 900 large, double eolumn octavo pages of choice reading matter ina year. Also, 
from 12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excellence; besides from 150 to 200 fine 
wood engravings. 
Att ror $1 25 in cLUbs or 4 suBscuisers. THE CHEAPEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
No periodical in the United States has been more generally or more watmly commend- 
ed by the press than the * Home Maaazinr.” 
The third volume begins in Januarv, 1854, and will contain a new moral story, by Mr 
Azrave, of considerable length, entitled “THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 
The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book sent one year for $3 50. 
The January number will be ready by the first week in December. 
Send for Specimen numbers. They will be furnished free of charge. 
Terms, in Advance. 
1 copy, for one ye - = + $2 .00| 4copies,foroneyear - -  - $5 00 
Qecopies - - - - 3800|12 “ and Ltogetter-upofclub 15 00 


Address, post-paid, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 107 Wainut-st., Philadelphia, 





















































IMPROVED PATENT 


MELODEONS, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Wee. db. Girebied® LPN TERR, 


18 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
\Where may be found a good assortment of different styles and prices, co: 
-tantly on hand. Purchasers will find it to their interest to eall, ag we sha!’ 
offer a superior article for the retail trade ; persons who wish a superior Instru 
ent of good tone and fine finish, for their ‘parlor, can be suited. These Instru- 
nents attracted particular notice ‘at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
The following are the Styles and Prices: 
No. 1, Four Octave $45, Extra $50.No. 5, Piano Style $100, sxtra $125 
“ ¢ ” Four and a half do. _ ae 65 “* 6,‘*2setsreeds 150, do. 160 
as 3, Five Octave, 75, “ 80 “ 7, Elegant Carved Piano 
4, do. do. Extra Carved Lyre Legs and Lyre $175, extra 200 
Legs, $85, with Pear}, 90 
Elegant Cases made to order, with Carved Legs, Inlaid with Pearl, &c. 


IMPROVED BELLOWS. 
The latest improvement which has been made is the Improved Bellows, 


whieh: for-durability and neatness cannot be surpassed by any. This Instrn 
ment can be set in any part of the room without showing the Bellows. 


THE NEW METHOD OF BLOWING, 
‘iaving Piano Forte Pedals, makes a great improvement from the old method 
f astrap. Children can blow this Instrument with perfect ease. 


THE DOUBLE SWELL 


\dds much to the Instrument, making a perfect Crescendo, gradual and perfec: 
N. B.—Instruments of sufficient power for Halls, Churches, &c.,  wholesal: 


, “ne retail, at our tec aa is $y ayer eet, New Haven. 












HOT CORN: 
LIFE SCENES IN NEW YORK ILLUSTRATE® 
BY SOLON ROBINSON. 


‘WITH EIGHT ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY N. ORR. 


Beautifully bound in Cloth, Gilt, $1 25. 


FORTY THOUSAND COPIES 
Of this work have now been ordered in about six weeks from publication, of which we have 
supplied 30,000, and are still nearly 10,000 behind our orders. We have two sets of plates, and 


four presses running on it continually. 
We select a few extracts of the opinions of the press) We have received euough to fill a 


volume. 
From the Christian Inquirer, New York. 

“What a sermon on the text, ‘Who are my neighbors?’ It is the opening of a great deep’ of 
darkness, into which the light of God must break in, or we are all benighted. The press cannot 
supply the demand for the work, and when the appetite for novelty is sated, calm philosophy will 
find new meaning in its pages, and lasting lessons will be deduced from its desultory sketches. They 
honor the writer and the able and humane journal for which he writes. In many things the press 
and the pulpit are fellow-workers.” 

From the New York Evangelist. 

“We hardly need to mention the remarkably graphic and affecting character of these sketches. 
True to life, animated with the sincerest sympathy with the suffering, and dealing with some of the 
deepest principles of social morality and philosophy. they appeal to the reader’s conscience, heart, 
and imagination, all at once. They evince a dramatic skill worthy of Dickens, and powerfully appeal 
in behalf of the poor, vicious, and down-trodden, on grounds which sound Christian morality and feel 
ing cannot but approve of. Anything more touching than The Little Hot Corn Girl, or indeed than 
most of these transcripts from the terrible realities of life, we have seldom encountered.” 

From The Christian Secretary, Hartford. 
“The Hot Corn Stories are eloquent appeals in favor of temperance and virtue.” 
From The Methodist Protestant. 

“No man can read it who has a spark of philanthropy in his bosom without feeling a strong desire 
to do something for the poor and wretched, to look with more compassionate glance upon the out- 
casts from society, and especially to seek to remove from the atmosphere of vice those helpless and in- 
nocent children who are born in sin and nourished in iniquity.” 

From The Zion's Advocate, Portland, Me. 

‘Nothing in fiction could surpass the scenes herein depicted. The author evinces a remarkable 
power of diction and depth of pathos in his delineations, by which the attention of the reader is rivet- 
ed, and‘ the facts described are presented with vivid distinctness and force.” 

From The Star Spangled Banner, Boston. 

“ After a careful perusal of this volume, we pronounce it one of the most affecting and moral works 
that have ever come under our observation. . . . . Wherever this book makes its appearance, 
it cannot fail of doing good.” 

From The Religious Recorder, Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘They will be read with great interest by all, as depicting one of the phases of life in the Ameri- 
can Metropolis, of which the visitor gets only a glimpse, but which is a soul-affecting reality to all 
philanthropic and Christian people. Let the volume be read.” 

From the Religious Herald, Hartford. Conn. 
“A great and good work will the circulation of this book effect.” 
Fron The Christian Observer, Philadelphia. 
“Tt is a book for the fireside circle, and for the times full of fresh interest and thrilling narrative.” 
From The New-York Churchman. 

“Though our heart sickens, and our fastidious taste revolts at ti.e picture, it is true, sadly true’ to 
the life.” 

From The Carson’s League, Syracuse. 

“Since the above was in type we have read the book. and the above does no justice to it—no mor- 
tal pen can do justice to it. ‘Though its literary merit is great, it, distances all other books in the ar- 
rangement of the facts through which God speaks to the very inmost of the human soul, the core of 
human sympathy and holy passion, and sets them raging for the deliverance of suffering humanity. 
It is the Bible from which poverty, sorrow, and sin derive their hopes, which eonvicts of its duties by 
the light of conscience blended with the rays of heaven.” : 

The universal approval of the press, with very few exceptions, gives us great satisfaction. 


a8 | cnvetaenmeia iade -, .’ DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, 
t sa Nos, 160 and 162 Nassau Streets 2 



















































THE BRITISH QUARTERLIES 


AND 


}BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


“~—2> ea + 


LEONARD SCOTT & C0., NEWYORK, 


CONTINUE TO RE-PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING BRITISH PERIODICALS, VIZ: 


I. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW (Conservative.) 


2. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whie.) 
3. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church.) 


4. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal.) 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory.) 


ow @e- 


The present critical state of European affairs will render these publications unusually interesting 
during the year 1854. They will occupy a middle ground between the hastily written news-items, 
crude speculations, and flying rumors of the daily Journal, and the ponderous tome of the future 
historian, written after the living interest and excitement of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that readers must look for the only really intel- 
ligible and reliable history of current events, and as such, in addition to their well-established literary, 
scientific, and theological character, we urge them upon the consideration of the reading public. 

Arrangements are in progress for the receipt of early sheets from the British Publishers, by which 
we shall be able to place a// our Reprints in the bands of subscribers, about as soon as they can be 
furnished with the foreign copies, Although this wiil involve a very large outlay on our part, we shall 
continue to furnish the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz. :— 

Per ann. Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews, - 8&3 00 For all four of the Reviews, - - 8 00 

For any two of the four Reviews, - 5 00 For Blackwood’s Magazine, - - 3 00 

For any three of the four Reviewe, - 7 00 For Blackwood and three Reviews, - 9 00 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, ‘ . 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money current in the State where issued 


wall. be received at par. 
CLUBBING. f 


A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above prices will be allowed to clubs ordering four 
more copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, or of ome 
Review, will be sent to one address for $9 ; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $80; 


and 80 on, p O S “ A G Ee. . 


In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be delivered, through Agents, FREE OF 
POSTAGE. When sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be but Twenty- 


four Cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but Twelve Cents « year for each of the Reviews. 
Remittances and communications should always be addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
54 Gold Street, Wew- York. 


N. BL. $&.Co. have recently published, and have now for sale, the “ FARMER’S GUIDE,” by 
Henry Stephens, of Edinburgh, and Prof. Norton, of Yale College, New Haven, complete in 2 yols, 
royal octavo,*containing 1600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engravings. Price, in muslin bind- 
ing, $6. 

zr Tite work iz xox tht-old“ Book of the farne, lately nesuscitatep and thrown upon the 
wtar Wet. Feb, it. 
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PHALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, 


FLORAL BEAUTIFIER, 


INFALLIBLE AS A PRESERVATIVE OF 


The Skin and Complexion, 


AND 


AS A MEANS OF ERADICATING OR CURING 


Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Chapped Hands, Lips, and Face, Blotches, Sun Burns, Scalds, Burns, etc. 
and all Diseases appertaining to the Skin. 


Phalon’s Paphian Lotion. 

The most brilliant addition to the toilet which the 
present age has witnessed, was the fortunate discovery 
ofa distinguished physician and Orientalist, who ob- 
tained the knowledge of its ingredients, and the me- 
thod of combining them, while traveling in India. ‘The 
receipt or secret was purchased fur $2,500 by Ep- 
WARD P#ALoN, who, in the course of a long series of 
experiments, has so enriched, improved, and perfected 
the-preparation, as to insure its reception as an indis- 
pensable and unequaled article for the toilet through- 
out the civilized world. 


To describe, 





or even to enumerate, all the instances in which this | 


peerless beautifier may be recommended as an unfail- 
ing specific, would occupy a volume, suffice it to state, 
that among its most important properties, is the power 
toimprove a harsh, pallid, bronzed, mottled, or other- 
wise repulsive (‘OMPLEXION,. and to substitute the fas- 
cination of a delicateand dazzling white, alternating 
with a roseate bloom. Perhaps the blush that beau- 
tifies the inner surface of an ocean shell, will give the 
best idea of the rich transparent tint which it imparts 
to the cheeks, while no pear! can surpass the exquisite 
fairness which it confers upon the neck, hands, and 


arms, 
Its Efficacy 


in counteracting all injurious effects arising from expo- 
sure to the weather and change of climate, would be 
deemed incredible if it were not authenticated by the 
highest testimony. Neither the freezing blast of the 
north, nor the blazing heat of the south can destroy or 
impair the beauty of a complexion protected by the 
regular application of the Papuian Lotion. 


Fair Complexions 


are always peculiarly susceptible of inflammatory influ- 
ences, Over exertion in warm weather frequently pro- 


leasan i i tions known | 
spose Comma ne pend seany ervetiens Snes ' beautifying the complexion, manufactured by Mr. 


a3 rose-rash, nettle-rash, and prickly heat, on the face, 
neck, and arms of the must beautiful blonde, and if 
not promptly attended to, may leave a permanent 
blemish behind. The qooling, bealing. and balmy effect 
of‘he Papaian Lorton is truly wonderful in cases of 
thi kind. It does not drive in the e:up ion, but gives 
acti ‘ty tothe porous system, and causes the inflam- 
mat y principle or virus to exhale by insensible 


evap. ation. . 
Ladies, 

who, while nursing. suffer from sore or inflamed nip- 
ples, wi. find timmediate and unfailing relief from the 
useof the Paputan Lotion, which, from its extraor- 
dinary pover to allay irritation and cool the mouth, 
may be truly said to render pleasing and painiess, both 
t mother a).d babe, the most delightful task imposed 
by maternal duty. It is not, therefore, to be consider- 
el one of the mere conventional appendages of the 
nursery, but as an article of the first necessity in that 
department, and one that no wise ahd prudent mother 
will omit from hey list of indispensables for her infant 
and herself, 


Chapped Hands and Lips. 
One ofthe most painful consequences of severe wea- 
ther to ladies and children, is the chapping or cracking 
of the skin ofthe hands. Itis a painful and annoying 
(rawback to the amusements of the gay winter season, 
interfering with the enjoyment of many a sleigh-ride, 
ani inarring the pleasure of many @ social evening by 





the excessive irritation which it occasions. Upon chap- | 


Manufactured and sold by Epwarp P 





recelpt of ¢1, post-paid, a bottle will besent by Express 


ped, as also upon all ronghess and exfoliations of the 
skin, occasioned by cold, the Parntan Lorton acts like 
a charm, soothing and healing the inflamed and abraded 
surfaces, softening the indurated cuticle, and restoring 
its flexibility and transparency. 


The Nursery. 

To pass over in silence the peculiar adaptation of this 
balsamic fluid to the use of children and the purposes of 
the nursery, would be an act of unkindness to the 
mothers of ourland. As a wash for infants, it cannot 
be too highly recommended. It promutes a healthy 
tone in the minute superficial vessels, so apt to become 
torpid in infancy; and has a soothing, cooling effect 
upon the tender and sensitive skin. Being not only 
erfectly innocuous, but eminently hygeian in its na- 
ture, it may be used by the most delicate lady, or ap- 
plied to the most feeble child, with perfect confidence 
in its harmlessness and salutary effect It imparts a 
silky texture to the young and tender skin, and protects 
it against detriment from external influences. 


It is better, 
however, to preserve intact the smoothness and beauty 
of the skin, than to reproduce them after they have 
been partially destroyed by a low temperature; and as 
the chapping of the hands may be effectually prevented 
by the use of the Lotion at the morning and evening 
toilet, it is desirable that ladies should thus fortify their 
delicate fingers in advance against the trenchant blasts 


of winter. 

To Gentlemen 
who suffer from tenderness and smarting of the face 
after shaving, Paaton’s Paputan Lotion will prove 
a most welcome addition to the comforts and luxuries 
of the toilet; as it alleviates the irritation and pain, and 
renders the shaven surfaee soft and pliable. 


Letter From James KR. Curuton, Chemist. 
I wave analyzed the “ Paphian Lotion’’ used for 


| Phalon, and find it to be a harmless preparation, and 


not in any way injurious to the skin, 

I believe it will be found servicvable for the purposes 
it is intended. James R, Cui.ton, 

To Evwarp Paatoy, Esq., } Chemist, 
New Yor, Dec. 19th, 1853. 87 Chambers-st 


Letrer FroM MaDAME ANNE THILLON. 


To Epwarp Pxaton, Ese.—Dear Sir:—If you 
think my opinion of your“ Papbian Lotion”’ will have 
any weight with the public, it is, I am sure, very much 
at your service; I have used the preparation for some 
monthe past, and find it infinitely the most efficacious 
and agreeable cosmetic that has ever graced my toilet. 

It unquestionably softens and improves the texture 
of the skin, and adds to the brilliancy and clearness of 
the complexion. 

I can not be mistaken on these points, as by its timely 
application I have repeatedly removed such blemishes 
as are occasioned by sudden cbanges of the weather, to 
which I am particularly sensitive. It is not often that 
so-called “ aids to beauty’’ advertised to the world as 
infailible fulfill even partially their object, but your 
“ Lotion,’’ so faras I am capable of judging, is reall 
what it purports, and I cordially recommend it to all 
ladies who value a clear, unclouded complexion, or de- 
sire to be proteeted against those annoying affections 
of the skin consequent upon the extremes of heat and 
cold 1am, Sir, yours truly, Anvyg THILLON. 

MerropouitaNn Horet, Dee. 5th, 1858. 


HALON, at 197, and 517 Broapway (St. Nicholas Hotel). On the 


to any part of the United States. 


















































































UNPARALLELED BARGAINS! 
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EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS 
AT THE CELEBRATED, LARGEST, AND CHEAPEST 


‘7 : 2 Fe ( 
CARPET ESTABLISHM 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


HIRAM ANDERSON’S. 


No. 99 BOWERY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN CARPETS. 
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Boyrrs will find the largest Stock of Low Price and Medium to the most elaborate Aubusson, Mosaic, Medallion, 


and Velvet Carpets ever offered in the world at tremendous low prices. 


TTR NT eID AM‘ OTS QATIRGE MH DOW BA 
TEN SPACIOUS SALES ROOMS 
Above ground, no damp Basements or Vaults under the sidewalk to endanger the health of Lady purchasers; each 


Sales Room is devoted exclusively to one description of Carpets. The Wholesale and Retail Departments of this Es 
tablishment have been enlarged and an addition of two extensive Sales Rooms, making a wonderful and gorgeow 








display. 
Sales Room, No. I. 

Floor Oil Cloths.— An enormous Stock of John Hare & Son’s celebrated English Oil Cloths; also, American Flot 
Oil Cloths of magnificent satin finish, Freseo, Marble, Italian, and Scroll Paintings, from 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s., 5s., 63., tof 
per yard, from 3 fect to 24 feet wide and 90 long. 

Sales Room, No. 2. 

Ingrain Carpets. —Two hundred and fifty pieces of English and American Ingrain Carpetings, all new style, 

manufactured expressly ‘or this establishment, at unparalleled Bargains. 
Sales Room, No. 3. 

Three Ply Carpets,—English, Scotch, and American Imperial Three Ply Carpeting of our own Importation; 

gorgevus, splendid new style of pattern. 












Sales Room, No. 4. 
L-w Price Ingrain Carpets.—Three hundred pieces of Medium quality Ingrain Carpets, beautiful large avi 
amall patterns, manufactured for the City trade, incredible low prices of 2s. 6d., 8s., 4s., 5s. per yard. 
Sales Room, No. 5. 
Rugs and Druggets.—English Druggets 4 yards wide, 3,000 yards of low priced Druggets, 1 to 8 yards Wide, # 
$s. 6d. to 6s. per yard, also an immense assortment of Mosaic Landscape, Axminster, and Tufted Hearth Rug; als 








2,000 Tufted Rugs at 16s, to 24s. each. 





Sales Room, No. 6. 
Stair and Hall Carpets. —50,000 yards of striped and figured Hall and Stair Carpets at 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 38. 6d., 4, 
! Ss., 6s., and 7s. Also, Hemp, Dutch, and Manilla Carpets for Rooms, Halls, and Stores, cheap. 
Sales Room, No. 7. 
Medallion Carpets, with borders ; Mosaic and Axminster of one entire piece, can be fitted to any sized Rom 
from $350 to $1,000. 
Royal Velvet, Tapestry, and Brussels, from the celebrated Factories of John Crossly & Sons, and Messrs. Hende 
son & Co., and others, England, all of our own Importation, some of which are exclusively our own styles, and can ni 
be found at any other establishment. 










Sales Room, No. 8. 
Aubusson Carpets.—They elicit the warmest commendations of every beholder, excel in beauty and durability, 
are sold at moderate prices, and introduced in the market at this Establishment. 
Sales Room, No. 9. 
Velvet, Tapestry, Brussels three-ply and twilled Venetian Stair Carpeting, remarkably cheap. 
Sales Room, No. 10. 
Patent Tapestry Ingrain Carpets.—Gold, Plain, White, Buff, and Scroll Window Shades, at 6s., 12s., 20s., 4 
to $10 per pair; Table and Piano Covers, Silver and Brass Stair Rods, Parlor Door Mats, Coir Matting; also, 4a 8d 


5s. 6d. White and Check Canton Matting, ete., ete. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
99 Bowery, New ¥ ork. 
N.B.—Buyers, Strangers, Citizens, Retail Dealers, and Merchants from abroad will find it py their advantage to & 


amine this enormous stock, at tremendous bargains. 
One of the most experienced Upholsterers is engaged to cut and lay Carpets, Oil Cloths, and hang Window Shades, elt 















